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SIG / Iso xelusive in $ 


under adverse road conditions 


should outweight all other con- 


SAFET) 


siderations in nat “4 lection ot vour Zoiitele 


for personal transportation. kven comfort. 


both mental and phy sit al Is cle poe ndent upon 


SAFI I) Body styles. the number of evl- 


inders and all other features become mere 
details when compared with the outstanding 
need for SAFETY. Beeause it is structur- 
ally different from all other cars, the Cord 


front-drive offers exclusive SAFE TY advan- 


tages. These priceless advantages are appre- 


SEDAN $3095 . BROUGHAM $3095 . CABRIOLET $3295 . PHAETON SEDAN $3295 





t 
alety 
ciated most 
when the need for SAFETY is emphasized. 
These advantages result from a combination 
of low center of gravity, the fact that the 
Cord is pulled instead of pushed, amazingly 
easier steering, less driver-effort. surer con- 
trol, and better, roadability. In exact ratio 
as you value SAFE TY you owe it to your- 
self to inspect and drive the new improved 
Cord and learn from experience why its advan- 


tages are obtainable in no other automobile. 


Prices F.O. B. Auburn, Ind. 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO., AUBURN, INDIANA 





Equipment other than standard, extra 
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chless..When a Few Words 
ould Have Made Me! 


But now I can face the largest audience 
without a trace of stage fright 


of our Associa- I was able to face giant audiences—without a trace to speak so easily and quickly that they are 
of stage fright! at the great improvement in themselves. 





Spee 


amazed 


HE annual banquet 
tion—the biggest men in the industry Today I am one: 
present-— and without a word of Searcely a meeting or banquet is held with ut 
war ning the a hairman called on me to spe ak eer asked ging ik rw By al abilit ty, which _ i tye hick 
a 1 1aden 80 iong Dy stage Iright, 18 now recognize »y very interesting andint ative booklet which is 
and my mind went blank! everyone. I am asked to conferences, luncheons and now being sent to everyone ling the coupon below 
I half rose from my seat, bowed awk- banquets as a popular after-dinner speaker. This ‘1 his booklet is called, How to Work Wondere with 
wardly and mumbled, ‘‘T’m amazing training has made me Wor ds . In it you are to d how this new, easy m thod 
. ie ? awa wlan into a self-confident, aggressive wiii iabie you to conquer stage iIright, ®eli-con- 
afraid you Il have to exc use linet uae, 
me today,” and dropped | What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


versatile sciousness, timidity, bashfulness and fear “n t only 
conversationalist—almost men who have made m ns, but 
back in my chair. overnight 


our industry 


'Y- Send for this Amazing Booklet 


This new method of training is gut described in 


f the biggest men in 













thousands of others have sent for 
this booklet and are unstinting in 


Speechless —when a few How to talk before your club or lodge * a their praise of it You are told 
words would have made _ tes caine seg a ; No matter what how you can bring out and de- 
Se ae . i Ow LO propose and respond to toasts work you are now velor a iceless ‘ 
\ me! The opportunity I had How to make a politica ]speech doing nor what na. y ne et gift eo oe 
been waiting for all my life | How to tell entertaining stories may be your 160->-selalaie! Gill Gaba fae eon aa 
—and I had thrownitaway! How to make after-dinner speeches stationin life; no vancement in position and salary, 


matter how timid 
and self-conscious 


How to converse interestingly 
How to write better letters 

How to sell more goods you now are when 
How to train your memory a ae ir 
How to enlarge your vocabulary called upon to 


How to overcome stage fright NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 9181, Chicago 

How to strengthen your will-power and FPP SSSCSTSR TRATES T SKEET ESSA SSE SE SAKES EERE REE EEE, 
o 


ambition 


popularity,social standing, power 
and real success. You can obtain 
your copy absolutely free by send- 
g the coupon. 


If I could have made a 
simple little speech—giv- 
ing my opinion of trade 

é conditions in a concise, wit- 
ty, interesting way, I know 
I would have been made 
for life! 


speak, you can 
quickly bring out 
ability and become a powerful 
speaker. Now, through an amaz- 
Always I had been a victim of | How to become a clear, accurate thinker | 1S €W training you can quickly 


paralyzing stage fright. Because | How to develop your power of concentra- Shape yourself into an outstand- 
of my timidity, my diffidence, I tion ing influential speaker, able to 


your natural 


North American Institute, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept 
Chicago, Illinois. 


9181, 











was just a nobody, with no knack How to be the master of any situation dominate one man or five Please send me FREE and without obli 
of impressing others—of putting 3; thousand gation my copy of your inspiring booklet 
myself across. No matter how i How to Work Wonders with Words, and fu 


hard I worked, it all went for information regarding your Course in Effect 


nothing—I could never win the big positions, the In 20 Minutes a Day Speaking 
important offices, simply because I was tongue-tied 
in public. This new method is so delightfully simple and easy Name 
And then like magic I discovered how to overcome that you cannot fail to progress rapidly. Right from 
my stage fright—and I was amazed to learn that I the start you will find chat it is becoming easier and pe RELIES A Oe ED eer , ae 
actually had a natural gift for public speaking. easier to express yourself. Thousands have proved 
With the aid of a splendid new method, I rapidly that by spending only 20 minutes a day in the pri- City State... 


developed this gift, until, in a ridiculously short time, 
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vacy of their own homes they can acquire the ability ‘SUOORSeersncsceccecescsessscusssssesssesssssseseess 








If this 


man hated You 


... could you turn him into a 


lifelong friend? 


See how Mark Hanna did it 
—and learn a surprising method 
of controlling people 


F A POWERFUL MAN—capable 
of influencing your career—was 
prejudiced against you, actually 

opposed to your advancement, what 
would you do? 

Would you be able to smile quietly, 
as Mark Hanna did in a similar situa- 
tion, and say: ‘Just give me five min- 
utes to talk with him—that’s all!” 

The man who had definitely announced his 
dislike of Hanna and yo to his cause 
entered the room. He had refused to even 
meet Hanna for two days. Cold and unfriend- 
ly, he faced the rising punters leader. 

Then the miracle happened! Hanna ap- 
peared to say only a few words. But they 
were the right words. 

Within twenty-four hours Hanna’s former 
enemy was his most loyal supporter, much to 
the surprise and amazement of everyone who 
witnessed the incident 


The Mystery of Personal 
Power Made Plain at Last 


How was it that in aonaet the twinkling of 
an eye Hanna was able to turn his bitterest 
cogenent into a lifelong f iend and ally? 

rom times immem orial, certain men have 
amazed the world by their uncanny ability to 
influence and control others. By virtue of this 
»sriceless knack they have achieved everlasting 
a and fortune. Men like Henry Ford— 
Herbert Hoover—Frank Munsey—John D. 
Rockefeller—all have possessed the same gift 
Psychologists have discovered the hidden truth 
of the matter at last! 

Today, as a result of two years of research, 
it is possible to put one’s finger squarely 
upon the vital principles which made it pos- 
sible for these men to exert their influence 
over other people and to achieve their success. 
And, best of all, anyone can make use of these 
same psychological stratagems. 

The simple device employed by Hanna in 
winning the instant friendship of his enemy, 
William Beer, is only one of many now ex- 
pinines in an amazing book called Strategy In 
dandling People. 

Outstanding business and industrial leaders 
of America—men like Thomas Edison, John 
Raskob and George Hodges—are most en- 
thusiastic in their recommendation of this 
great work. William Wrigley, Jr., says: “Lit- 
erally thousands of men must have been wait- 
ing for something just like this.” Professor 
R. 8S. Woodworth of Columbia University, 
former president of the American pire A 
cal Association, says: “This sane and scientific 
explanation the reasons for success will 
open the eyes of every young man who reads 
it.” Such men as Alfred E. Smith, Melvin 
Traylor, Walter S. Gifford, Owen D. 
and many others have contributed from sheir 
own experiences incidents which have never 
before appeared in print. 

Strategy ~=3 9 Handling People will be sent you 
for examination, without cost or obligation. 

Here in an interesting and fascinating form 








Simple, Clever 
Strategy! 


HOW— 


Theodore Roosevelt 
quickly turned strangers 
into warm friends— 


Herbert Hoover put 
himself across with his 
first boss— 


Andrew Carnegie, as a 
boy, got his friends to 
ork for him without pay 


— and later used the 
same method in selling 
steel—- 


Dwight Morrow 
makes friends by asking 
questions— 


Abraham Lincoln con- 
trolled people without 
letting them realize it— 


Elbert Gary played his 
cards to win in making 
a trade— 


Henry Ford keeps his 
own hand hidden without 
seeming to do so— 


Charles Dawes, a mere 
Colonel, easily brought a 
British Field Marshal 
down off his high horse— 


And hundreds of other clever 
strokes from careers of men 
whom you admire. 
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THOMAS EDISON 


...he has an uncan- 
ny knack for making 
people remember 
what he says. 





MARK HANNA 
. . his shrewdness 
earned him the title of 
‘America’s King- 
Maker.” 





HENRY FORD 
...it was not by acci- 
dent that he rose fron 
his job as a mechanic. 





CHARLES SCHWAB 
. a stake-driver whose 
strategy built him an 
empire of steel. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

. his “genius for personal 
contacts” brought him a 
Presidency. 





JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 
his strategy in handling 

people helped to make him 

the “world’s richest man.’ 


you will find answers to the problems that 
confront you every day—how to make your 
subordinates or superiors work for you—how 
to make people like you—how to win argu- 
ments, make people say ‘‘yes’’—how to sell 
yourself and your ideas—how to handle diffi- 

cult business situations—how to insure your 
popularity both in business and social life. 


The Strategy of Successful Men 


Strategy In onions People tells you in- 
side stories in the lives of over two hundre: 
famous leaders. It reveals how they invari- 
ably won good-will and enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion in spite of every opposition. And it dem- 
onstrates exactly how they built up their rep- 
utations—sold, persuaded, traded and often 
bluffed. More important still, it tells you 
exactly how you yourself may employ their 
strategy to gain the ends you most desire. 

Psychologists at Yale, Harvard, Columbia, 
Johns Hopkins, Leland Stanford and other 
universities have approved the plan of this 
epoch-making book. From all over the country 
letters of praise and commendation are pour- 
ing in upon the two authors—Ewing T. Webb 
(prominent business man) and John J. B. 
Morgan, brilliant professor of psychology at 
Northwestern University. 


Examine It for 5 Days Free 


The methods of influencing people which are 
explained in this astonishing book will be ut- 
terly new to most people who read them. Few 
will be able to read them without acquiring a 
new understanding of the people with whom 
they come in contact each day, together with 
a new ability to influence others in what they 
do, feel and say. By putting to use these 
simple, practical strategies, you too may re- 
lease hidden forces of personality and gain 

new power, a new ability for accomplishment 
in everything you undertake. 

Strategy In Handling People is profusely illus- 
trated with over 70 unusual photographs—a li- 
brary volume, octavo size, of : 260 pages, bound 
in blue vellum with gold stamping. 

Look it over at our expense! Read it for 5 
days FREE. Then if you are not thrilled and 
fascinated—if you do not find it one of the most 
valuable books you have ever seen—simply 
return it to us and you will not be out one 
penny. Otherwise, send us only $3.00 in full 
payment. You have nothing to risk——every- 
thing to gain. Mail the coupon today. 


BOULTON, PIERCE & COMPANY, Dept. A-80 








a ered | 232 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 
“Not only extremely : 
Bacall but ew : Boulton, Pierce & Co., Dept. A-80 
of great practical ; 232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
value.” = _ Please send me a copy of Strategy In Handling 
5 People for five days’ free examination. It 
* understood that at the end of 5 days I will either 
= return the book without cost or obligation—or keep 
4 * it as my own and send you $3.00 in full payment. 
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Our Sixteenth Anniversary 


BY RAYMOND M. CROSSMAN 


International President 


EN, nations and organizations measure their progress in terms of 
time and accomplishment. January 21, 1931, marks the close 
of the sixteenth year of Kiwanis’ influence and brings us to the 


threshold of a new period of responsibilities and opportunities. 


The first birthday of Kiwanis revealed not so much the origin of a new idea 
as a new manifestation of the practical use of age-old rudiments of human 
codperative endeavor. Good fellowship made possible new friendships, con- 
tinued friendships led to a desire for common expression of the best in our 


natures, and energetic community service became the common goal. 


It is fitting that we pause to reflect upon the accomplishments of previous 
years as demonstrated in contributions to humanity’s needs. It is desirable 
that we recognize that every true Kiwanian opens his own life to an enlarged 
individuality, a wider sphere of thought and action and a more expansive 


consideration for his fellowmen. 


But what of 1931 and the years of the future? It is not what we have done 
but what we shall do that remains the inevitable motive of our organization. 
The needs of the present and the greater needs of the future beckon us to a 
privilege of broader self-expression, a higher appreciation of human friend- 
ships and a wider opportunity for civic helpfulness. Kiwanis will preserve its 
past, ennoble its present and glorify its future with a sustained effort in behalf 
of these immutable principles which have brought it thus far on its way. 

Kiwanians, it is the future that holds for us the Promised Land! May each 
one of us have the courage and determination to enable us to go forward and 


take possession of our noble heritage! 


te, 
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Kiwanis—Facing the New Horizon 


HE first and possibly the most im- 
Prorat administrative policy of the 
current convention year is: 

“To secure general participation in the 
plan for adequate training of club, dis- 
trict and International leaders.” The 
initial step in the promotion of this policy 
is the training of-our International 
leaders. It is for this purpose that we 
are assembled today, as the International 
Council of Kiwanis. It is to this end 
that every topic of our three days’ pro- 
gram will be devoted. 

The deliberations of these days will find 
their roots and strength in the funda- 
mental principles of Kiwanis. The ex- 
perience of the past will invite a con- 
tinuance of those practices that have 
contributed to progress and an elimina- 
tion of those that have proven to be 
ineffective or burdensome. The prevail- 
ing thought may I suggest, however, will 
be “Of the Future.” A traveler who is 
standing still sees constantly the same 


BY RAYMOND M. CROSSMAN 


International President 


In this inspiring address before 
the International Council, the 
International President amplified 
administrative policies and told 
of the future of Kiwanis which 
leadership would bring. 
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horizon. But he who with purpose and 
courage dares to go forward in search of 
new adventure finds a constantly changing 
and new horizon to meet his gaze. Ki- 
wanis today links itself reverently with 
the past but stretches forth with faith 
and hope and courage to meet the more 
important future. 

Kiwanis stands today facing a new 
horizon. We, as the International leaders 
of our organization, have been chosen 
to point the way, and to us has been 
committed the task of keeping the sacred 
fire aflame. Our Past International 
Presidents out of their experience and 


wisdom happily continue to lend their 
counsel and actively participate in the 
present program. The members of our 
International Board of Trustees, charged 
with their special responsibilities, seek 
to make their contribution. The gov- 
ernors-elect from our twenty-nine dis- 
tricts, directly representative of the dis- 
trict thought and policy, join in equal 
position of responsibility in this Council. 
The chairmen of our standing and special 
International committees lend their 
creative and promotional efforts to this 
program. We meet together with unity 
of purpose and with a single thought— 
to plan and to prepare ourselves for the 
advancement of Kiwanis in Canada and 
in the United States during the year 
1931. 

In these three days it cannot happen 
otherwise than that we shall carry for- 
ward another of our administrative pol- 
icies of the year before us: 

“To develop a better understanding of 
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the function of International and its 
relation to district and club.” 

I shall not trespass at this moment 
upon the time or invade the field of the 
one who presents this topic. I cannot, 
however, permit the occasion to pass 
without directing your thought to the 
fundamental basis of Kiwanis—its one- 
ness, its unity, its inter-relation of club, 
district and International—but all mak- 
ing for a single and united, not a divisive 
plan of organization. Every member of 
Kiwanis is as vitally interested in and as 
dependent upon the district and Inter- 
national as upon his own club because 
he is in fact the ultimate beneficiary of 
one as well as the other and always the 
controlling factor. As I have sometimes 
said this year, to subtract in any way 
from the power and influence of district 
or International is but to subtract from 
the storehouse of the individual Kiwanian. 

What is the new horizon toward which 
we are irresistibly advancing? Two 
scientific events of the year give us an 
appropriate and outstanding epitome. 
On June 4, human hands guided an 
aeroplane in its ascent to an altitude of 
13,166 feet, the highest ceiling ever 
reached by man. When the engine is de- 
signed that can carry an aeroplane to 
only four times that distance, it will find 
an atmosphere that contains the right 
proportion of oxygen to make the mixture 
correct for combustion. Such a mixture 
when compressed will burn and supply 
the necessary power for sustained flight. 
When the plane is built powerful enough 
to reach an altitude of 200,000 feet, it 
is believed it will be able to remain there 
for an indefinite length of time and cover 
any distance at a speed of 3,000 miles 
an hour, using the atmosphere as its 
fuel. The safety of the passengers, it 
is believed, will be provided for by an air- 
tight cabin, the air pressure of which will 
be maintained by mechanical means so 
that human life may be sustained. Fanci- 
ful as such a dream may be, it has al- 
ready invited the thought of the aeronau- 
tical engineers. 

Contrast, however, the present attain- 
ment in reaching the highest ceiling of 
the air with a like expedition to the low- 
est ocean floor. Within the present year, 
man entered a great steel sphere in the 
Atlantic just off Bermuda and was low- 
ered into the water to a depth of one- 
third of a mile, the lowest ocean floor 
ever to be reached by human being. 
Creatures of the deep never before seen 
by the eye of man were revealed by the 
searchlight and a new era of ocean ex- 
ploration was begun. 

From the highest ceiling in the sky to 
the lowest ocean floor man projected him- 
self in a single twelve months. When 
Fulton’s “Clermont” chug-chugged up the 
river, it was said, “They can’t ride on 
that.” When the first telephone wire was 
strung, it was said, “They can’t talk over 
a wire.” When the first horseless car- 





riage was being constructed, people 
stood aghast and said, “These things are 
dangerous.” And yet today these are the 
commonplace things of life and there are 
thousands of similar scientific and me- 
chanical devices ministering to the needs 
and comforts of man. 

Exploration upon the surface of the 
seas and across the continents has not 
only brought material values irf scientific 
information but opened up the mind of 
man to new and wider spiritual values. 
The march of events in the field of science 
not only opens the door to knowledge 
and understanding but releases great and 
new fields for the understanding of hu- 
man and spiritual values. It must be 
true then that Kiwanis faces a new and 
constantly changing horizon to which we 
must adjust our formula: 

“To give primacy to the human and 
spiritual rather than to the material 
values of life.” 

A very dear Canadian Kiwanis friend 
of mine presented me recently with a 
book entitled “A Business Man’s Creed.” 
It was written by Roger W. Babson who 
honored Kiwanis with his presence and 
whom I remember as a speaker at the 
International convention in Cleveland in 
1921. The book was written in the 
quietude and under the inspiration of the 
beautiful views about Emerald Lake in 
British Columbia. Mr. Babson records 
for us a conversation with Charles P. 
Steinmetz, who in his lifetime was con- 
nected with the General Electric Com- 
pany and recognized as the world’s fore- 
most electrical engineer. In this conver- 
sation Mr. Babson asked Mr. Steinmetz: 

“What line of research will see the 
greatest development during the next 
fifty years?” After careful thought he 
replied: 

“Mr. Babson, | think the greatest dis- 
coveries will be made along spiritual 
lines. History clearly teaches that 
spiritual forces have been the greatest 
power in the development of men and 
nations. Yet we have been playing with 
them merely, and have never seriously 
studied them as we have the physical 
forces. Some day people will learn that 
material things do not bring happiness 
and are of little use in making men and 
women creative and powerful. When this 
day comes, the world will see more ad- 
vancement in one generation than it has 
seen in the past four.” 

This prophecy was not a vain and idle 
thought as witness the establishment 
within the year of a great university on 
the Atlantic seaboard to study and to 
teach of these spiritual forees which to 
such a degree order and control our 
lives. In such a time Kiwanis finds itself 
attuned to the elements of progress of 
the future and awaits the great organists 
who will place their hands upon the keys 
of the instruments of human and spiritual 
values, bring them into harmony and exe- 
cute a great symphony that shall minister 
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to the people of our two great nations 
upon this North American Continent. 

Leadership in such a moment is re- 
sponsible but it is inspiring. Let us as 
leaders first look to ourselves and examine 
our own attitude under the revealing 
light of the mental microscope. When 
in the old day Moses met with the burn- 
ing bush and was called from the wilder- 
ness to a great and what seemed an im- 
possible task, he hesitated to undertake 
it. But when he had committed himself 
and dedicated his life, though obstacles 
appeared and hesitation sometimes was 
present, he moved forward with an irre- 
sistible and unquenchable spirit to per- 
form the task that was assigned to him. 
There was no permanent turning back 
and with the cloud by day and the pillar 
of fire by night, he led the people of 
Israel, sometimes complainingly, some- 
times uncertainly but nevertheless defi- 
nitely, out of bondage, through the 
wilderness and into the promised land. 
The human qualities of leadership have 
been present throughout all the ages and 
they are present here today in this group 
of Kiwanis leaders. Thomas A. Edison in 
a recent interview re-asserted one of the 
maxims of his life in these words: 

“Trying to do the impossible makes 
about one-half the impossible seem easy.” 

What we shall need in the coming year 
is the spirit of that famous color bearer 
of the Crimean War of which this inei- 
dent is told: 

“Bring back the colors to the men” 
cried a captain during a famous battle 
when a color-sergeant remained at his 
post in spite of the fact that the men had 
given way. “No,” replied the color- 
sergeant, “bring the men up to the 
colors.” 

That is the difference between the 
idealist and the so-called practical man. 
The first sees what ought to be done and 
is determined that it shalb be done; the 
latter sees what appears to be possible 
and adjusts his hopes to his fears. 

An able leader engaged in a great 
cause is doubly armed and multiplied in 
strength. There need be no apology or 
fear or hesitation when enlisted in a 
noble effort. Kiwanis as it faces the 
new horizon seeks nothing for itself 
except a place to live and serve. It 
assembles no great heap of stone and 
marble to crumble with the years. It 
seeks not to acquire material treasures 
that may melt away in the darkness of the 
night or in the frailty of human manage- 
ment. It reaches out and touches the 
lives of the unfortunate and needy, and 
thus brings happiness and makes its im- 
press upon the eternities. 

During the past summer the National 
Association of Librarians was assembled 
in Los Angeles. In one of the sessions of 
the convention a speaker held in his hand 
the Kiwanis booklet of activities for 1929 
and said, before that great convention, 

(Turn to page 38) 
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Function and Inter-Relation 


OF CLUB, DISTRICT AND INTERNATIONAL* 


HE function and inter-relation of 
Tie three units—International, Dis- 

trict and Club—present to the 
leadership of our organization a most 
necessary and worth-while study. 

There has been so much said about this 
subject that one may at first be inclined 
to depreciate the importance of it. While 
what I have to say will be elementary, we 
cannot think of this topic unless we con- 
sider things that are absolutely vital and 
fundamental with reference to our 
organization. Every working Kiwanian 
needs a perspective that such a considera- 
tion will give him. 


History of Development 


In the time allotted me, I will indulge 
in but little history, but will confine my 
statement largely to observations and a 
brief analysis of our present set-up. Just 
permit me to say, however, at the outset 
we had simply clubs. It is a significant 
fact that it was the club that felt the need 
for some form of an International organi- 
zation. It was some thirty-five clubs that 
organized Kiwanis Club International at 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1916. It was the 
growing individual clubs of our organiza- 
tion that felt the necessity for a central 
organization headquarters office, which 
was established in Chicago in 1918. 


It is further interesting to note that 
the subject of a district organization was 
the outgrowth of the discussion and ac- 
tion taken by delegates of clubs as- 
sembled in International convention at 
Providence, Rhode Island, in June, 1918. 
The history of our International organiza- 
tion and our district organization is but a 
history of our individual clubs in their 
efforts to function more effectively. We 
need to know that International is not a 
super-body arising out of somewhere, 
organizing itself and imposing itself on 
the clubs—nor did the district create it- 
self, but our present physical structure as 
it relates to the three units of Kiwanis 
International is but an evolution of the 
growth of isolated, individual clubs in- 
spired by the clubs themselves. 

The attention, therefore, of every Ki- 
wanian should be directed to the fact 
that Kiwanis International in its incep- 
tion and growth is nothing more nor less 
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than your club and my club, the clubs 
of all our districts which have banded 
themselves together and adopted a Con- 
stitution and By-Laws. 

In the Constitution and By-Laws under 
which we now operate, it is set forth that 
there should be eighteen officers who 
shall comprise our International Board. 
Seventeen of them are _ elective—your 
President, your Immediate Past Presi- 
dent, two Vice-Presidents, an Interna- 
tional Treasurer, twelve Trustees who are 
elected for a two-year term, six each 
year, and the Executive Secretary, who is 
appointed. Every one of them with the 
exception of the Secretary is elected by 
the delegate body in which every club 
is a part which sends delegates to an In- 
ternational convention. The sole member 
not elected by the delegates is selected 
by the elected officers. 


Function of International 

The powers of International briefly 
stated are found in Article III of the 
Constitution. They are (1) to direct, 
manage, supervise and control the busi- 
ness, property and funds of Kiwanis In- 
ternational; (2) to create, supervise and 
control chartered clubs and districts or 
other groups of chartered clubs and 
divisions thereof.” Without going into de- 
tail, I just want to make the observation 
that the power of the club has been writ- 
ten into the International Constitution 
and By-Laws. A study of it clearly dis- 
closes that the interests and rights of the 
club have been safeguarded. You can- 
not study this document which was 
adopted in its present form in Denver in 
1924 without coming to the conclusion 
that it represents an excellent piece of 
work on the part of the authors, and 
while six and one-half years have elapsed, 
but few changes have suggested them- 
selves. 

Of course we have what we call our 
International Council consisting of our 
International officers above referred to 
and all Past International Presidents, to- 
gether with all district governors-elect, 
and in this group the International Secre- 
tary is the only man who is not put there 
by virtue of the votes of the clubs. 

It is further a matter worthy of com- 
ment that the amount which the indi- 
vidual Kiwanian pays is limited by the 
Constitution of International in Article 
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immediate Past International President 


XII, Section 2, to the sum of Two Dollars 
per annum, and likewise in Section 3 the 
maximum amount which can be paid by a 
Kiwanian for district dues shall not ex- 
ceed $1.50 per annum. This has been 
interpreted not to include district publica- 
tions and a per capita tax for district con- 
ventions, but the maximum as a matter of 
procedure in the approval of District By- 
Laws, by International, with the district 
publication and convention per capita 
tax included, cannot exceed $2.50 per 
annum. The Constitutional provision 
cannot be changed except by a two-thirds 
vote of the delegates and delegates-at- 
large at a convention of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, and then it shall be predicated 
upon the fact that the proposed amend- 
ment shall have been received by the 
Secretary of Kiwanis International at 
least sixty days prior to the date of the 
convention. It requires no argument to 
convince anyone that the clubs have abso- 
lute control of the revenues of both the 
district and International. 


Functions of the District 

As to the district, its purpose is edu- 
cational and promotional. Special objec- 
tives and powers are set forth in the 
Standard Form for District By-Laws. I 
am omitting the recital of these powers 
as well as the details of the Constitution 
and By-Laws of International, but I would 
like to say with reference to this whole 
subject today that there is nothing any 
more important in my opinion than a 
proper study by every member of the 
International Council and by every 
leader in Kiwanis, for that matter, of the 
Constitution and By-Laws of Interna- 
tional, the District By-Laws and the Club 
By-Laws. Study these. You cannot be a 
successful leader unless you yourself 
know the way. The limitations, the 
powers conferred, the requirements and 
duties set forth in the Constitution and 
By-Laws of these units are very important 
in order for a leader to properly function. 
It always struck me that no man really 
deserves the right to be a club officer, a 
district officer or an International officer 
unless he has familiarized himself with 
them. By doing so every man will get a 
working knowledge which will show to 
him the inter-relation and the functions 
of the club, district and International. 
My omission to quote at length does not 
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detract from their great importance. I 
am counting on you to get this informa- 
tion by reason of your own investigation. 
If you have done that, you have materially 
added to your working tools and equip- 
ment. You will have accomplished much 
more for yourself and your district than 
.you will by any detailed reference of mine 
or quotation frem them in the time at 
my disposal. 

Bear this in mind that while the dis- 
trict is a very important unit in our plan 
of organization, that it really is a creature 
of Kiwanis International by virtue of 
action taken by the delegate body. It 
was established as a matter of con- 
Its primary task is promotional 
and educational. It is administrative to 
this extent. It has no power to legislate 
as does International. It is not an entity 
in itself. We are divided into twenty- 
nine districts and we have found this a 
splendid way to carry on. The responsi- 
bility entrusted to the district in the pro- 
motion of objectives and policies of In- 
ternational has worked out in a splendid 
way and justified the district plan. 
While the district is still further divided 
into divisions, the division itself is not a 
unit of Kiwanis International, but is a 
subdivision of a district covering a cer- 
tain geographical area to better promote 
the administration of the district. Much 
can be accomplished by divisions in divi- 
sional schools and in competition with 
each other. The division and its work 
should be recognized as an integral part 
of the district in its general plan and pur- 
pose of promoting the program of Inter- 
Live divisions make a live dis- 


venience. 


national. 
trict. 

It requires no close observation of our 
physical structure to see the inter-relation 
and inter-dependence of the International, 
district and club units, for not only did 
the club create International and the In- 
ternational convention, by action of the 
clubs, set up the idea of the district, but 
all the way through the machinery of 
one unit dovetails into the other. We 
have similar committees. The program 
beginning with the International commit- 
tees is carried through like committees of 
the district and it remains for a parallel 
committee of the club to give the work of 
the International committees effect in the 
local community. The administrative 
policy or objective emanating from the 
International organization is passed on 
through the promotion of the parallel 
district committees and finds its final 
culmination in the efforts and labors of 
the corresponding committees in the club. 

Further evidence of the interwoven 
character is found in the leadership of 
the three units. A district trustee under 
our plan is not only a district officer, but 
he is an officer in the club. Then again 


we find that all of you district governors 
here today by virtue of your office as gov- 
ernor become an officer of International 
and join in the deliberation of the Inter- 


national Council. No more important 
meeting is held, in my opinion, or one 
filled with greater possibilities from the 
administrative or legislative viewpoint 
than the International Council, and it 
can be truly said as to the office of dis- 
trict governor that the office itself is of 
tremendous importance in the responsi- 
bility which you carry in promoting the 
program of Kiwanis International. 

You were elected by the clubs of your 
district because the clubs through their 
delegates were satisfied as to your fitness 
for the office. You become a member of 
the International body. Upon your 
shoulders rests the burden of carrying 
back through your district organization 
and to the individual Kiwanians, the ad- 
ministrative policies and the objectives 
of International. If you fail in this, the 
plans of International must largely fail. 

The official delegates of the clubs at 
an International convention select the 
President and other International officers. 
So our physical structure does truly pre- 
sent an inter-dependence, all of which is 
set forth in our Constitution and By- 
Laws. We have in our organization ex- 
isting side by side a wonderful combina- 
tion of independence and coédperation— 
separate yet closely related. It has been 
the kind of coéperation and the character 
of an inter-relation that has strengthened 
and correlated these three units into a 
fine working body. 

However vital International is and re- 
gardless of the important part that the 
district plays, we would not forget in 
our thinking the fundamental place of 
the club. It is in fact the foundation 
stone of Kiwanis. While essential 
powers must be exercised and certain 
functions must be carried on by Inter- 
national and the district, whether or not 
these are carried to a successful conclu- 
sion must depend upon the club. We 
have our International organization and 
International committees. We have our 
district administration with district com- 
mittees and the divisional conferences in 
the district, but all of these exist for a 
purpose beyond themselves. It is only as 
our policies and objectives—it is only as 
the spirit of our organization is carried 
through these agencies and on through 
the machinery of the club into the com- 
munity life that any of these things have 
any significance. Active clubs make an 
active district. Active districts make a 
strong, active International organization. 


Central Organization for the Good of 
the Clubs 

The only reason in the world for the 
existence of Kiwanis International as 
such is for the good of the individual 
club. We need a strong central organiza- 
tion, not as an end in itself, but that In- 
ternational may give back to the indi- 
vidual club any needed help and assist- 
ance. Of course, we must have unity of 
policy. We cannot have 1,871 policies 
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running rampant through our organiza- 
tion, but it does mean something to have 
unity of policy so that when we speak we 
will speak with one voice and will speak 
with power. It does mean a great deal 
when we have 1,871 clubs working 
throughout the United States and Canada 
at the same time toward common objec- 
tives. 


Functions of Club Depend on Individual 
Members 

Admitting that the club is all important, 
let us consider the club itself. Whether 
or not the club is a live, vigorous service 
club in contacting with its community 
life in a helpful way depends upon the 
individual Kiwanian. So in the last an- 
alysis, we get down to the individual. 
Our big job is to get the spirit and pur- 
pose of Kiwanis into the last man in our 
ranks. One of the greatest needs of our 
organization today is a deeper appre- 
ciation of his responsibility on the part 
of the individual Kiwanian. Through 
the objectives of International and 
through our administrative policies we 
are trying to “strike fire” as to the indi- 
vidual. Capable leadership comes from 
informed Kiwanians who have a heart 
appreciation. Responsibility follows 
knowledge and participation. The central 
thought of International is personal par- 
ticipation. The splendid address of 
President Ray summed up means to me— 
Developing new horizons through per- 
sonal participation of every individual. 
We learn to do by doing. We are seeking 
to get expression. Men do not get the 
meaning of Kiwanis by observation and 
impression so much as expression. When 
a man has really worked on our under- 
privileged child program or one of our 
other objectives locally, he doesn’t need 
anyone to tell him what Kiwanis is. He 
has caught the spirit. 

In obtaining personal participation and 
stressing personal responsibility, we need 
to have other things definitely in mind as 
a part of it. In the application of our 
purposes in International, district and 
club we must seek to develop the initia- 
tive of the individual Kiwanian. While 
we must have unity of policy, the pur- 
pose of International is not to suppress— 
it is rather to inspire expression of the 
individual Kiwanian. No greater harm 
can come to any organization than to one 
which would stifle the creative thought of 
the individual. Any organization that 
takes away from the individual the neces- 
sity of thinking about the part he must 
play is an enemy of society and a de- 
stroyer of social progress. It is bound to 
handicap and to strangle its own growth 
in any group which deprives itself of the 
free expression of the democracy within 
it, and the organization will soon lose the 
strength that comes from a democracy. 

Kiwanis in the development of the three 
units of its organization has not over- 

(Turn to page 38) 
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The 


Expresses great faith in future 
and names eight essentials, in- 
cluding Kiwanis idealism, main- 
tenance of organization princi- 
ples, type of personnel and ob- 
jectives, expansion, International 
convention, adequate finances, 
and leaders, to achieve an 
aggressive forward movement.* 


>>> 


HE topic that has been assigned to 
fhe “The Future of Kiwanis,” may 

possibly suggest that a prophet is 
to paint a Kiwanis apocalypse. But I am 
not the seer for such a task. I am not a 
poet; I am an executive. But the worthy 
prophets of old set for me a good 
precedent. Contrary to the views of some, 
they did not set forth so much pictures of 
the future as messages to the people in 
regard to the conditions they themselves 
had to meet if there were to be realized 
the larger kingdom of righteousness and 
justice tomorrow, of whose ultimate re- 
alization they had a profound conviction. 
I shall follow their high example. I shall 
not seek to present a detailed picture of 
Kiwanis in the future but will suggest 
some of those things I consider essential 
in order that the greater kingdom of Ki- 
wanis may surely come. 

I will endeavor, however, not to leave 
as much to the imagination as did the 
quick-tempered business man who in 
anger wrote another: “My stenographer 
being a lady cannot transcribe what I 
think of you. I, being a gentleman can- 
not think it. But you, being neither, will 
doubtless understand what I mean.” 


Faith in Future of Kiwanis 

I have a no uncertain faith in the future 
of Kiwanis. I sincerely believe that an 
organization with such ideals and pur- 
poses, built according to such organiza- 
tion principles, resulting in such creative 
leadership in communities for their bet- 
terment, has an abiding function to per- 
form in society—at least until the mil- 
lennium arrives. 

I cherish this faith not as the result of 
an easy optimism nor as a sort of official 
necessity because I happen to be Secre- 
tary. But rather I hold the conviction 
as one whi has given his life to organiza- 
tion work and has reached his conclusions 
from a study of our organization and ob- 
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Future of Kiwanis 


servation of its functioning and achieve- 
ments. A horse dealer might trick me on 
a horse deal or an auto dealer might out- 
trade me on a used car. But I do claim 
to know something about organizations. 

This confidence in the Kiwanis future 
is also not the result of an ostrich-like 
trick of hiding my head, refusing to see 
some faults and failing to hear the criti- 
cisms and condemnations of the prophets 
of doom like Mencken, Sinclair Lewis and 
others. Mencken, with his vitriolic pen, 
damned everything good. Therefore, his 
criticism seems really a recommendation 
of Kiwanis. But married life seems to 
have modified his spirit. I hope the Nobel 
prize may change for the better Sinclair 
Lewis, who in his “Babbitt” has presented 
a badly distorted and untrue picture of 
the real American business man and mem- 
ber of a service club. But the man I fear 
is not the Mencken without Kiwanis; it is 
the Mencken within Kiwanis. He is the 
only fellow who can blight the future of 
Kiwanis. Watch out for him. 

I have also a fairly definite picture of 
the Kiwanis of the future. Unless your 
prophet has faulty vision, the future Ki- 
wanis is not to be much changed from the 
present Kiwanis—at least in fundamental 
purposes and ideals and in basic organiza- 
tion principles. In fact my unwavering 
confidence in the Kiwanis of tomorrow is 
founded on the Kiwanis of today. Be- 
cause Kiwanis has developed an organiza- 
tion plan that produces something of 
abiding value to society, I have supreme 
faith that there is a future—and even a 
greater future—for Kiwanis. 

Kiwanis faces the future in a far dif- 
ferent manner from an industry like that 
of the harness maker who because of the 
decreasing market for his product con- 
fronts an inevitable doom to which the 
most insane optimism cannot blind him. 
Kiwanis rather makes a product like elec- 
tricity—the need for which is so great 
and the application of which is so un- 
limited that the future must be faced 
with optimism by even those tempera- 
mentally inclined to pessimism. 

Kiwanis has developed an organization 
that produces in a community a group 
of representative men united in a genuine 
fellowship that fits them for leadership 
and service in their communities and 
these local groups of leadership poten- 
tiality are guided, strengthened, assisted 
and inspired through the increasingly 
efficient district and International organi- 
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zations. This prophet cannot foresee the 
day when such fellowship for leadership 
and service shall not be needed in any 
community. He, therefore, with deep 
conviction makes the prophecy that so 
long as Kiwanis continues to create such a 
product there shall be a future for Ki- 
wanis. 

My topic is not “The Future of Serv- 
ice Clubs” but “The Future of Kiwanis.” 
I am glad that it is so limited for I am 
not so confident of the future of every 
service organization, because it seems to 
me that some reveal tendencies to change 
their product to that for which I do not 
see so sure an abiding demand. At least 
there seems to me already organizations 
enough to produce such products. 

It is my conviction, therefore, that the 
very tendencies of some of these other 
service organizations to produce other 
than that which is the Kiwanis product, 
bring further assurance of the future of 
Kiwanis if we continue to build accord- 
ing to the pattern on the mount. 

The prophet of old found in his vision 
of the future the challenge to the present. 
The kingdom of the future demanded cer- 
tain action by the people today. Their 
message to the people was, “What doth 
the Lord require of thee but to do so and 
so if this future kingdom is to be re- 
alized.” 

Not otherwise do I see my responsibility 
in dealing with this topic. My vision of 
the Kiwanis future compels me to stress 
certain action on the part.of your leaders 
today, if this future is to be achieved. 
Today is the yesterday of tomorrow. Ki- 
wanis cannot come into its full future 
except by the fidelity and devotion of 
the Kiwanians of today. 

What doth Kiwanis require of thee, if 
this Kiwanis future is to be realized? 


1. Kiwanis Idealism Must Be Preserved. 

Kiwanis has hitched its organization 
wagon to the star of idealism. The pur- 
poses and ideals as expressed in the Con- 
stitution can never be outgrown. They 
will suffice for all time. They are the 
spirit that gives to the organization its 
dynamic. Here and there I have heard 
this idealism disparaged. Let us be not 
ashamed of our high ideals. Apologize 
not for Kiwanis idealism. When the 
soul of Kiwanis has departed, the Kiwanis 
body will be ready for burial. 
2. The Unique Organization Principles 

of Kiwanis Must be Continued. 

When Kiwanis ceases to produce fel- 
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lowship for leadership in our communi- 
ties the blight will be upon her future. A 
typical tourist in Europe when told that 
not a thing had been changed in it for the 
past three hundred or more years replied, 
“I know, I have the same kind of a land- 
lord.” I expect no changeless Kiwanis. 
I am no Kiwanis fundamentalist or stand- 
patter. But I do voice the warning that 
nothing will doom Kiwanis more than any 
modification of our organization structure 
that will change the basic character of 
Kiwanis. 

Weekly meetings of clubs and _ indi- 
vidual attendance must be ever required. 
Fellowship is not developed by a few 
occasional meetings but by frequent and 
regular getting together. The weekly 
meetings of Kiwanis clubs are essential to 
fellowship. Therefore, we must see that 
clubs do not suspend meetings in the 
summer or hold bi-weekly 
through the year. Fifty-two meetings a 
year are none too many to create genuine 
fellowship. 

Leadership and service cannot be par- 
ticipated in by absentees. <A _ football 
player cannot have a share in winning the 
victory for his team by being absent from 
the line-up. Attendance must be stressed, 
not to make 100 per cent records for in- 
dividuals but to make possible a participa- 
tion in leadership and service which is 
fundamental in Kiwanis. We must guard 
our attendance rules from such changes as 
are increasingly being urged chiefly from 
the standpoint of a pride in records. A 
Kiwanian is either present or absent. To 
give credit as some suggest for many other 


meetings 


reasons than actual attendance at Ki- 
wanis is the beginning of the end of the 
essential principle of attendance. How 
members can press such measures is be- 
yond me. They only kid themselves. 
But that is not the worst. Their sugges- 
tions, if followed, would start the blight 
on the future of Kiwanis. 

Our future also requires for its fulfill- 
ment the maintenance of district and In- 
ternational organizations as the means to 
fester and inspire the clubs which are the 
functioning units that give direct prac- 
tical leadership and service in line with 
our objects and objectives. From time to 
time suggestions are made that Kiwanis 
International or some district build and 
maintain an orphan asylum, school, hos- 
pital, ete., to be managed centrally but 
financed by contributions from the clubs. 
May this never be allowed. The clubs in 
their several communities are to realize 
the objects and objectives in practical 
work, The district and International 
organizations have as their purpose the 
building and maintaining of the clubs 
that are to do this noble service. 


3. The Personnel of Kiwanis Must Be 
Maintained in Quantity, Quality, and 
Representative Character. 

Our standards of membership must not 
be lowered. Any changes that modify 


the type of membership threaten the 
future of Kiwanis. We must insist that 
our members come from the owner and 
executive class in business and industry 
and that in the professions they have rec- 
ognized standing. Kiwanis is not proudly 
exclusive. It does not spurn the laborer or 
the clerk, because of a sense that they 
are beneath us in the social scale. Our 
restrictions in membership have their sole 
reason in the fact that only such a group 
of that kind of members can produce the 
leadership essential to Kiwanis. 

The classification principle must be 
maintained. Here again we have those 
who ignorantly shrug their shoulders and 
urge camouflaged classifications. One 
failure to observe the classification prin- 
ciple may not wreck a Kiwanis club but 
the continued practice ultimately will. 
Further, if classification is discarded 
throughout the organization, the curtain 
is drawn on the future of Kiwanis be- 
cause truly representative leadership can 
only be produced in the long stretch of 
years by reasonable adherence to classi- 
fication principles. Anything less will 
only mean ultimately that Kiwanis be- 
comes like the Ancient Order of Alli- 
gators and its reason for existence having 
departed, it will disintegrate and pass 
from the organization world. 


4. Our International Objectives Must 
Not Be Centralized or Institutional- 
ized. 

The principle originally adopted and 
always maintained as to objectives has 
been to have these define broad fields of 
activity in which large opportunity is 
allowed for clubs to exercise creative 
leadership in working out detailed pro- 
grams according to the needs of their 
communities and the interests of the 
clubs. And yet some have suggested that 
Kiwanis International should adopt an in- 
stitution as an objective centrally man- 
aged but financed by clubs. Any such 
change in the principle of our objectives 
would strike at the heart of that which 
makes Kiwanis Kiwanis and that which 
insures Kiwanis a promising future. 


5. The Spirit of Expansion Must Be 

Kept Alive. 

There must be a fervid “missionary 
spirit.” It is impossible to believe in the 
future of Kiwanis and not be moved by a 
genuine desire to give to other communi- 
ties the kind of a club that produces what 
they shall ever need—a group that cre- 
ates fellowship for leadership and service. 
The sponsoring spirit must be revived. 
It has to be admitted that it has wavered 
some. We have become a little too satis- 
fied and proud with past growth. An 
organization to live must grow and ex- 
pand. But it must never be ready to 
expand in a manner to threaten its funda- 
mental principles. But we should build 


clubs in all communities that need Ki- 
wanis where clubs can be built, with 
promise of stability and usefulness. 
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I do not yet see clearly the future of 
Kiwanis as to world-wide expansion. I 
am not yet convinced that this would not 
mean the sacrifice of the basic character 
of Kiwanis upon which I base my hope 
for its future. If Kiwanis be allowed to 
become merely an International Peace 
Society or a Modern Order of Good Fel- 
lows, it has ceased to have a reason for a 
future. There are enough such organiza- 
tions. Only when I can be assured that 
Kiwanis can remain Kiwanis the world 
around, will I be ready to build clubs in 
all nations. 


6. International Conventions Must Be 
Continued. 


Our International conventions, the one 
primary source of morale and inspiration 
for our leadership organization, must 
never be given up. Kiwanis cannot re- 
alize its promising future unless Ki- 
wanians from all sections of our Interna- 
tional field gather to renew their Kiwanis 
faith, I do not say there may not be 
some modifications of such conventions, 
but I do express it as my sincere convic- 
tion that only by such International 
gatherings can the unity and dynamic of 
Kiwanis be maintained. An editorial in 
Collier’s some time ago was captioned 
“By getting together folks go ahead.” 
This is as true of International as a 
whole as it is of a club in its community. 
The International conventions are far 
more than a means to elect officers and 
pass legislation. Kiwanians must go up 
to this “Jerusalem” of their International 
convention if Kiwanis is to forge ahead. 
This is one point on which we may well 
learn a lesson from Rotary, the oldest 
service organization. Rotary observed 
last June its Silver Anniversary with its 
largest attended and most enthusiastic 
annual convention at which after 25 years 
of experience the value of the Interna- 
tional convention was enthusiastically em- 
phasized. 


7. Adequate Finances Must Be Provided. 
No organization ever went forward on a 
policy of retrenchment and _ penurious- 
ness. Neither can Kiwanis. I am not 
opposed to economy. I even assert that 
economy has been characteristic of Ki- 
wanis finances not only through the faith- 
ful and intimate supervision of the 
Finance Committee and Board but by 
the faithful coéperation of the staff. But 
the future of Kiwanis is threatened when 
members are more interested in dis- 
cussing how a penny may be saved or 
spent in some other way than in en- 
thusiastically seeking to provide adequate 
resources to insure that future. 

For five years those leaders closest to 
our finances have seen the need for en- 
larged financial resources, if Kiwanis is 
to move forward. Action has. been de- 
layed by some who have opposed, with 
biased or limited information, the recom- 
mendations of those who know all the 


(Turn to page 39) 
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The International Council 


A summary of an intensive three- 
day meeting for the develop- 
ment of leadership and efficient 
administration of all districts 


and clubs. 
Med 


HE regular mid-year meeting of the 

International Council was held in 

Chicago, November 20-22 in ac- 
cordance with the International Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws which calls for one 
meeting in November or December and 
one at the time of the International Con- 
vention. 

From the beginning the Council has 
been a school of instruction for the newly 
elected district governors. Out of the ex- 
perience of past years there has been de- 
veloped the present administrative policy 
of a comprehensive leadership training 
for all district and club officers. 

The Council consists of the Interna- 
tional officers, Past International Presi- 
dents and newly elected district gov- 
ernors. The chairmen of the Interna- 
tional committees attended the meeting by 
invitation in order to present the program 
of activities of their committees, and ex- 
plain how the governors can promote 
those activities in their districts and bring 
about a close codrdination between club, 
district and International. 

A photograph of the Council appears 
in this issue. 


Four Phases 

Four main phases of the program were 
interwoven in this three-day meeting, 
these being: Kiwanis addresses and ad- 
ministrative matters; Promotion of Ki- 
wanis major objectives; Practical demon- 
strations and governors’ conference; and 
Fellowship. 

Three of the Kiwanis addresses are 
published in this issue. These include: 
“Kiwanis—Facing the New Horizon,” by 
International President Raymond M. 
Crossman; “Function and Inter-Relation 
of International, District and Club,” by 
Immediate Past International President 
Horace W. McDavid; and “The Future 
of Kiwanis,” by International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker. 

The report of the Special Committee on 
the Study of International Conventions 
was submitted to the Council. This also 
appears in full in this issue. 

In his address on the subject of “Train- 
ing of Kiwanis Leaders,” Trustee William 


J. Carrington emphasized the necessity 
for leadership and outlined the seven 
training courses that have been set up, 
and which were published in the Decem- 
ber issue. He said that in Kiwanis it is 
not a question of developing machinery 
but of seeing that the machinery gets 
started early and functions well. 

In speaking of membership increase in 
established clubs, Vice-President Harper 
Gatton said that there was more need for 
quality members. He said there are two 
contrasting types of members in Kiwanis, 
those who want to go ahead aggressively 
and those who hold back. “Every mem- 
ber active” should be our slogan. 

Chairman Curry W. Watson of the In- 
ternational Committee on Convention 
Program outlined the high spots of the 
tentative plans for Miami, saying that the 
general theme of the convention would be 
“Kiwanis, A Vitalizing Force in Com- 
munity, National and International Af- 
fairs.” 

Trustee William O. Harris, in dis- 
cussing the organization of the districts 
for convention attendance said that quotas 
had been made out for all districts, based 
on attendance at previous conventions, 
and he urged that clubs should start early 
budgets for their delegations. Trustee 
Albert Snedeker spoke of the Interna- 
tional Convention Attendance Contest. 

In his address about extension, Trus- 
tee T. Harry Gowman presented the fol- 
lowing statistics to indicate the field for 
extension work: There are 2,443 cities 
in the United States of between 1000 and 
2,000 population, and 221 of these have 
Kiwanis clubs; 2,035 cities have a popu- 
lation of 2,000 to 5,000, and of these 531 
have clubs; 721 cities are between 5,000 
and 10,000 in population, and there are 
349 clubs in this sized city; 746 cities 
have 10,000 population or over, and 680 
have Kiwanis clubs. There are only 23 
cities with more than one club. He men- 
tioned that in Seattle four new clubs were 
built last year. 

“The Financial Policy of Kiwanis In- 
ternational” was the subject of an ad- 
dress by Trustee Carl E. Endicott. He 
stated very earnestly that Kiwanis has al- 
ways practiced economy and that our 
present financial condition has compelled 
not merely more economy but actual re- 
trenchment and the consequent crippling 
of work that should be done, which is not 
conducive to progress. He mentioned the 
curtailment of expenses for the Miami 
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Convention and the items of saving and 
retrenchment at International Head- 
quarters, which, if continued, taking into 
consideration the activity that ought to 
be carried on, would make it necessary 
to use up capital whereas capital ought 
to be increased. He said that at least 
two more men were needed in the Field 
Service Department, and urged that Ki- 
wanians think of this problem in terms 
of the bigness of Kiwanis. 

In the discussion, International Presi- 
dent Crossman said that no problem in 
Kiwanis had received such lengthy and 
careful analysis and the scrutiny of every 
detail. Others took part, including Gov- 
ernors Andrew Whyte of Western Can- 
ada, Paul F. Neverman of Wisconsin 
Upper-Michigan, Frank C. Huntington of 
New York, and Harold M. Diggon of 
Pacific-Northwest; Committee chairmen 
Norton J. Williams and Charles S. Don- 
ley; Past Presidents O. Sam Cummings 
and Harry E. Karr; Immediate Past 
President Horace W. McDavid, and Edi- 
torial Writer Roe Fulkerson. 

The motion of District Governor 
Andrew Whyte that the amendment call- 
ing for an increase in International dues 
be submitted to the Miami Convention 
was passed by the vote of the Council. 

In this first phase of the program would 
also be included the statements by the 
chairmen on the work of the International 
committees. Foster C. Jones, on “Music” 
said the plans are to improve club sing- 
ing, that an enthusiastic club has enthusi- 
astic singing, and that his committee 
wants to use all the good contributions for 
the Miami Convention. 


In discussing Kiwanis education C. 
Harold Hippler mentioned various ways 
how that knowledge could be dis- 
seminated and how the plans of this com- 
mittee were built on the idea of every 
member becoming a better Kiwanian be- 
cause of his greater knowledge of Ki- 
wanis. 

Charles S. Donley explained the im- 
portance of attendance, the Attendance 
Contest, and how attendance can be made 
better by interesting programs and club 
notices. 

William G. Wuehrmann, reporting for 
Chairman Merle Towner of the Com- 
mittee on Classification and Membership 
said that the committee is going to make a 
further study of a comprehensive classi- 
fication list and submit it to the Board. 
The goal of the work of the committee 
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is to build up a greater quantity of 
quality membership. 

Chairman William A. Stinchcomb of 
the Committee on Inter-Club Relations 
said that it would be impossible for the 
individual members to feel a part of the 
large organization unless they met with 
members of other clubs. He stressed 
numerous club meetings, emphasizing the 
value of the social part of the programs, 
and the underlying basis of Kiwanis ac- 
tivity. 

Albert B. King, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Publicity, told of the great 
value of publicity to Kiwanis as a whole, 
and to the clubs. His committee will 
strive for greater coérdination with dis- 
trict and club committees. 

Chairman William F. Roberts said the 
Committee on Public Affairs for Canada 
would work on four objectives this year: 
conservation of the health arfd lives of 
the citizens of Canada, greater attention 
to home life, education amongst Canadi- 
ans to know their own country better, 
and the working for uniformity of legis- 
lation pertaining to the automobile. 

Chairman Guy Guernsey of the Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs for the United 
States spoke of the tremendous death 
and accident rate due to the automobile 
and how much could be done by all Ki- 
wanis clubs if each one would see to it 
that their communities were properly 
organized to reduce that rate. 

Fred G. McAlister, Chairman of the 
International Committees on Laws and 
Regulations and Good Will and Griev- 
ances said that in their respective fields 
these committees would work to secure 
adoption by all clubs of the Standard 
Form for Club By-Laws, promote personal 
contact with members who resign in the 
endeavor to hold down turnover, and the 
creation of good will among members. 

Chairman S. Edgar Cole of the Com- 
mittee on Efficiency Contest emphasized 
the fact that the efficiency reports sub- 
mitted by clubs were in each case re- 
ports of a going business, the same as any 
executive would require in a commercial 
business, and that the winning of a prize 
was not so important as having a well- 
rounded program of activities and a care- 
ful report of what had been accomplished. 

Past International President O. Sam 
Cummings, in the absence of Past Presi- 
dent Henry C. Heinz, reported for the 
Committee of International Past Presi- 
dents, presenting the conclusions that 
were reached on problems discussed at 
the committee meeting in Baltimore. 


Second Phase—Major Objectives 

The second phase of the program in- 
cluded the promotion of major Kiwanis 
objectives by the chairmen of those In- 
ternational committees under which these 
objectives are carried on. 

Chairman Raymond V. Kearns, on the 
“Under-Privileged Child” spoke of the 
understanding the committee had of the 


magnitude of this important job in Ki- 
wanis. He mentioned that statistics show 
that 90 per cent of all clubs are engaged 
in some form of activity but only 50 per 
cent are really carrying out some per- 
sonal service project, and that emphasis 
must be placed on this personal aspect. 

Joshua L. Johns, Trustee, gave an ad- 
dress on the subject of “Citizenship”, say- 
ing that if ever there was a time when 
both United States and Canada needed 
real thinking citizens, it is now. He spoke 
of the cost of crime, bribery, corruption, 
mismanagement of public affairs, and how 
all those tremendous problems with so 
many ramifications would be ameliorated 
by the development of an understanding 
of citizenship and of its duties. 

Norton J. Williams said that the policy 
of the Committee on Business Standards 
will be to promote the practical appli- 
cation of high standards in all lines of 
business, and he outlined just how the 
committee would work out its plans. 

Ernest E. Gelhaus, Chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, spoke of the 
importance of making friends with the 
people from the farms, of getting farmer 
members in clubs, of sponsoring farm 
activities, and of developing a program 
of good will and understanding. His ad- 
dress will be published. 

Robert E. Sumwalt, Chairman of the 
Committee on Vocational Guidance and 
Placement explained in detail the promo- 
tional plans of the committee for the year, 
with specific suggestions for carrying out 
this major objective. 

International Trustee C. C. Tatham 
spoke on the subject of personal service 
as related to all objectives, saying that 
the entire machinery of Kiwanis was built 
up for the purpose of having active indi- 
vidual members in all clubs, and that the 
actual value of the clubs to their commu- 
nities depended on this personal service. 


Third Phase—Demonstrations 


Under the third phase of the program 
the two practical demonstrations were 
presented. One was the first meeting of 
a hypothetical district Executive Commit- 
tee, with International Trustee Edmond 
C. van Diest presiding and International 
Treasurer Walter R. Weiser acting the 
part of the district governor. The second 
was the demonstration of an official visit- 
ation by a lieutenant-governor with the 
Board of Directors of a Kiwanis club, 
International Trustee Jerry Lammers pre- 
siding and International Trustee William 
QO. Harris taking the part of the lieuten- 
ant-governor. Another very practical 
demonstration was the visit by members of 
the Council to International Headquarters 
on Saturday afternoon, where the newly 
elected district governors and the chair- 
men of the International committees had 
the opportunity of discussing with mem- 
bers of the Staff regarding their most 
effective coéperation, and where these 
officials could see exactly how the work 
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at Headquarters is carried on under ac- 
tual working conditions. 

Two afternoons were given over en- 
tirely to a conference for the district 
governors where a large agenda of topics 
suggested by International Trustee Ernest 
F. McGregor, Chairman of the conference, 
were discussed. This conference was 
opened with an address by International 
Trustee Howard T. Hill, urging close con- 
tact between the district governors-elect 
and the retiring governors so that there 
would be no lag in district administration. 
He discussed plans for the January dis- 
trict board of trustees’ meetings. 

An important idea he propounded was 
that in periods of depression there is 
great need for the unifying, courageous 
groups of citizens, the members of Ki- 
wanis clubs, to restore courage in their 
respective communities quickly. He em- 
phasized that these low periods only 
proved the need for vigorous Kiwanis 
clubs in more cities. 

While the governors were in conference 
the Past International Presidents and the 
International Board of Trustees had sep- 
arate meetings. 


Fourth Phase—Fellowship 

The fourth phase of the program was 
the delightful Kiwanis fellowship which 
ran throughout the entire meeting—the 
luncheons, dinners and the entertainment 
program which was planned for the bene- 
fit of those ladies who accompanied their 
husbands to this meting. 

At the final luncheon meeting of the 
Council, Immediate Past International 
President McDavid and Past Presidents 
Karr, Cummings and Hixson gave five- 
minute talks. Past President O. Sam 
Cummings emphasized the fact that Ki- 
wanis is based on the _ individual 
member who has the spirit of Kiwanis and 
is carying it out in his own community. 
President Crossman compared the Coun- 
cil with a good club meeting, saying it 
included the necessary elements of fellow- 
ship, a well-planned program and aggres- 
sive carrying out of the program. 

Mention should be made of the address 
of Roe Fulkerson at Thursday evening 
dinner, delivered in his inimitable man- 
ner; the song leading by Foster C. Jones, 
chairman of the International Committee 
on Music, with Al. Heilman, member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Chicago, at the 
piano; and the prestidigitatorial entertain- 
ment furnished by Harold M. Diggon at 
the Friday dinner. 

Messages extending best wishes to the 
Council were received from Past Presi- 
dents Arras, Ross, Amerman, Heinz and 
Barnett who were unable to attend. 

The committee in charge of planning 
the program for the Council included In- 
ternational Trustee Howard T. Hill, 
Chairman, Vice-President C. E. Jeakins 
and Vice-President Harper Gatton. 

The next meeting of the Council will be 
in Miami, May 2. 
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Report of the Special Committee on 






Study of International Conventions 


O THE President and Board of 
Trustees of Kiwanis International: 
The Special Committee on Study 
of International Conventions, first ap- 
pointed by President McDavid and re- 
appointed by President Crossman, has 
held two meetings, at the time of the At- 
lantic City Convention and has been in 
session at Chicago for the past two days. 
We now beg leave to submit the follow- 
ing report: 

In the first letter of President McDavid 
notifying us of our appointment, we were 
advised that we were to study the plan of 
representation at International conven- 
tions; the method of selecting convention 
cities and the allocation of conventions, 
as well as “every phase of the Interna- 
tional convention itself.” 

In submitting our report, we shall pre- 
sent the various matters which have been 
considered by us, together with our 
recommendations in connection with each 
of these. 


1. THE METHOD OF SELECTING THE 
PLACE FOR HOLDING OUR INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


Article IX, Sections 2 and 3 of the 
International By-Laws now provide that 
the selection of the city in which the an- 
nual convention of Kiwanis International 
is to be held shall be made by the Board 
of Trustees on or before the first day of 
October preceding the said convention, 
provided that the said Board of Trustees 
shall have power to substitute another 
city in case circumstances later make 
such action necessary or advisable. In 
determining this location, the Board may 
be guided and advised by the majority 
vote of the qualified delegates present and 
voting at the annual convention. 

An examination of these sections re- 
veals the fact that the complete power of 
selecting the place for holding the con- 
vention is now vested in the Board of 
Trustees, with only an “advisory” vote by 
the delegates in annual convention as- 
sembled. 

We know of no instance in which the 
Board of Trustees has failed to follow 
the “guidance and advice” of the dele- 
gates as represented in their vote at the 
annual convention. We believe it highly 
desirable and even imperative that a plan 
be developed which will make it virtually 





*Report made at the International Council, 
Chicago, November 20, 1930. 


impossible for conventions to be held on 
successive years in the same section of our 
territory. We believe it is intolerable for 
clubs to be expected to send delegates, 
on successive years, from one side of our 
territory to the other. 

We also believe that it is wholly un- 
necessary and undesirable for clubs to 
spend any considerable sum of money in 
presenting invitations to delegates as- 
sembled in convention and to engage in 
preliminary promotional campaigns. 

We are of the opinion that by eliminat- 
ing the provision in our By-Laws giving 
the delegates to the annual convention the 
right to an advisory vote, we shall at once 
have made it wholly unnecessary for any 
club to spend large sums of money (or 
any sum at all) in campaigns to secure 
the convention. We believe that our 
conventions should be held in various sec- 
tions of our territory, so that at least once 
in each five years, our members may have 
the opportunity of attending a convention 
by travelling a few hundred miles at the 
most. 

We, therefore, recommend appropriate 
amendments to our By-Laws by which our 
territory shall be divided into five zones, 
the territorial limits of these zones to be 
determined with reference to our Kiwanis 
population, the cities located therein of 
sufficient size to entertain an International 
convention, and the distance to be 
travelled; that the Board of Trustees 
shall select, without an advisory vote of 
the delegates, from among the cities with- 
in a given zone, the place for holding the 
annual convention, provided, however, 
that unless unusual circumstances make 
it otherwise necessary or desirable, the 
Board shall select such city from such 
zones in rotation. 


2. COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE AT CON- 
VENTIONS. 

Perhaps the most important problem 
connected with holding an annual con- 
vention is the financial burden which must 
be assumed by the clubs in sending dele- 
gates. From information furnished by 
International Headquarters, we find that 
a total of 1,141 of our 1,871 clubs pay an- 
nual dues of $18.60 or less per member. 
Of these 1,141 clubs, 121 have annual 
dues of $10.00 per member and 768 have 
annual dues of $15.00 per member. It 
may safely be assumed, from these 
figures, that the net annual income of 


these clubs is small. When from twenty 
to fifty per cent of the annual income is 
necessary to pay expenses of a delegate 
to the International convention, we _ be- 
lieve a situation is presented which de- 
mands immediate relief. 

Based upon our belief that our recom- 
mendation of a plan for selecting the con- 
vention city, as above outlined, is sound, 
we recommend that Article IV, Section 2, 
of the By-Laws be so amended as to pro- 
vide that any member club, within the 
zone where the International convention 
is held, that fails to have present at least 
one delegate to such convention, and that 
fails to furnish a satisfactory excuse for 
such failure, shall be considered not in 
good standing. 

We further recommend appropriate 
amendments to our By-Laws by which it 
shall be provided that except in such 
years as the International convention is 
held in a city within which such clubs, 
or either thereof are located, not more 
than three clubs having not more than 49 
active and reserve members each, may 
join in sending a delegate, who is an 
active member of one of such clubs, to the 
International convention, provided that 
such delegate shall have only one vote in 
the convention; and provided, further, 
that the expenses of such delegate shall 
be borne by such clubs, pro-rated accord- 
ing to the number of active and reserve 
members of such clubs. 


3. Cost OF INTERNATIONAL CONVEN- 
TIONS. 

We have heard considerable criticism 
of the cost of our International conven- 
tions. We have been fully informed re- 
garding the proposed budget for the next 
annual convention, and we note, with 
great satisfaction, a very material reduc- 
tion in this budget. 

Probably the item most frequently 
criticized is the cost of entertainment. We 
are of the opinion that our delegates, 
generally, would be quite as happy and 
satisfied with less elaborate and less ex- 
pensive entertainment. We believe that 
satisfactory entertainment of a high class 
nature can be provided at much less cost 
than we have experienced for the past 
several years. 

We, therefore, recommend that the 
Board of Trustees adopt the policy of 
limiting the cost of entertainment at our 

(Turn to page 46) 
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part of the North American Continent other than in a sub- 
tropical section. 
hs ew Summer is now spending the winter in Miami. When you board 
WZ - your special train to attend the fifteenth annual convention of Kiwanis 
[International in Miami, May 3 to 7, spring will be thinking about 
taking a trip North. But it will linger long enough in Miami to say 
farewell to the convention folks. 
Ny There is an old expression “It’s Always May in Miami.” They 
) ; compounded this slogan not particularly for purposes of alliteration 
— ; but because they figured May was the country’s most delightful 


onl 
month. 
Royal palm trees, stirred by fragrant zephyrs, will wave you a 
welcome in Miami in May. 


The well-known Atlantic Ocean, colored 

with the blue of the nearby Gulf Stream, will be calling to you in 

Miami in May. Bay Biscayne by velvety moonlight, starring in the 
silent drama of “Sub-tropic Delights” will enchant you in Miami in 


py ) i IS easy to think of Miami now, particularly if you live in some 


me An May. 
a , Get this picture: Bathing in azure-tinted, salt-seasoned water with 
- just enough surf buffeting to make it pleasurable; golfing on courses 
famed throughout the continent; motoring on roads through Everglade 
fastnesses or resort beauty; sea trips, Bimini, Nassau, the Bahamas, 
Havana or just over to another palm-fringed key; fishing for fighting, 
finned demons of the Gulf Stream. 
“eR hte But best of all, the chance to get acquainted with the wonderful 
_~ group of Kiwanians who comprise the Florida Kiwanis District. . 
m7 Kiwanians who have built successfully in the face of adversities \\ : 
. pt and who built with a courage that finally enabled them to bring to \ Vi 
triumphant achievement the Kiwanis ideas and ideals that could rn X \\ 
orn ae! have been lost in the days and months of stress and struggle. These . ’ td \ 
~4 oN) Kiwanians want to meet you. You will have the opportunity in Miami ’ 
(ar - LU i, in May. 
= (fos Uf Railroads are making very special reduced rates. Most attractive 
X\ ~ bh Yih rail and water combinations are being offered. Consult your “On- 
WN 7 fp to-Miami” Committee and see that the committee arranges that you 
\ bs see all of Florida, not just the east coast. This is an All-Florida 
AZ a2" convention. There are points of beauty and interest all over the 
state and there are Kiwanis clubs in every section. Every member 


a \ of every Florida Kiwanis club is working for the convention. 
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Adopt the slogan “Meet Me in Miami in May.” 


—Merton S. Heiss 
Convention Manager 
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Royal Palms at dawn. Some of the most beautiful Royal Palms in the world are found right in Miami. These majestic trees are not native te American 
shores, but were transplanted from the islands of the West Indies many years ago. Their growth was rapid and luxuriant. 


Florida Magic 


BY HON. DOYLE E. CARLTON 


Governor of Florida 


Florida, with its romance, history 
and sunshine, presents an allur- 
ing picture. The Governor, a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Tampa, tells of that magic which 
draws people to Florida. He 
mentions what can well be in- 
cluded in your itinerary in con- 


Florida! For Florida has always been 
the land of eternal youth—the land first 
sought and fought for by the Bahaman 
natives, then by Ponce de Leon and 
throughout four centuries of recorded 
history by Spanish conquerors, French 
colonists and sturdy English settlers. 








nection with the Miami Conven- 
tion next May. 


<<< >>> 


LORIDA—the land of sunshine, 
with its ageless, ever-alluring mys- 
tery of the tropics—is yet a land 
where people live, and work, and play, 
much as they do in other, less favored 
regions of the earth. Perhaps life is a 
little happier, work a little less arduous 
and the spirit of play a little more preva- 
lent than elsewhere, but then, that is 


' 





Hon. Deyle Carlton 


Today, Florida is still the Mecca for 
that modern explorer, the tourist, and the 
health seeker and empire builder as well. 
Perhaps there is a Florida magic, a sort 
of magnetic power that draws to Florida 
the pioneer spirits from every clime and 
country. Perhaps there is no magic a 
all, except for the natural love of beauty 
common to all humankind. But of this 
we are certain: Florida’s sun, sea and sky 
are imbued with a subtle, yet definite 
enchantment, whose influence, once felt, 
is never forgotten. 

Modern Florida, with her smooth-paved 
highways, her busy harbors, bustling 
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cities and luxurious resort communities, 
retains much of the Old World atmos- 
phere which is her heritage of another 
day. Crumbling ruins, relics of a chain 
of forty Spanish missions scattered along 


the Florida east coast over three cen- 
turies ago; ancient forts with dismal 


dungeons hidden far from the light of 
day; old cannon and rusty ship anchors 
from sunken pirates of the Spanish Main 

these are the present-day reminders of 
Florida’s turbulent early history. The 
startling contrast between antiquity and 
modernism, found almost everywhere in 
Florida, is a characteristic that captures 
the interest of even the most blasé tourist. 

The national office of the American 
Automobile Association after completing 
a survey of winter tourist travel, recently 
estimated 675,000 


afinounced that an 


people would come to Florida by auto- 
mobile during the 1930-31 
that this would represent 60 per cent of 
the 


season and 


total tourist influx. By the most 


viet 


. 
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Court House at Miami, ii 





conservative estimate, Florida will enter- 
tain well over a million people this win- 
ter, people who come to enjoy the warm 
sunshine, the winter golf, the surf bathing 
and the numerous other outdoor recrea- 
tional activities of America’s playground. 

Florida has long been known as a win- 
ter vacation land, a place to bask in bril- 
liant tropical sunshine while snow flies 
in the North. But few people in other 
sections of the country have appreciated 
that Florida’s true charm lies in the per- 
fect equability of her year round climate. 
In winter, there is the constant warmth of 
glorious sunshine to encourage outdoor 
recreations and sports. In summer, there 
are the unfailing trade winds which blow 
across the Florida peninsula, cooled and 
cleansed by their journey over thousands 


MEET ME IN 
MIAMI IN MAY... 
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of miles of open sea. Florida tempera- 
tures compare favorably with those of 
other sections of the country, no matter 
what the calendar may read. Each season 
blends so gently into the next that sudden 
changes in temperature or unpleasant 
climatic conditions are practically un- 
known. 

Few people realize, too, that Florida’s 
shortest day is only three and a half 
hours shorter than her longest day—a 
maximum of healthful sunshine through- 
out the year. This fact has become in- 
creasingly important in these days when 
physicians everywhere are emphasizing 


the curative value of the sun’s rays. 
Health authorities state that growing 


children who enjoy outdoor activities 
under the direct rays of the sun will de- 
velop keener, more energetic and mentally 
active bodies. 


At least four centuries ago, at the time 








Old city gates built by the Spaniards are still standing at St. Augustine. 


of the white man’s advent in Florida, the 
natives of the Florida peninsula knew 
and appreciated the health benefits of 
sunshine. These early natives, all trace 
of whom has now vanished, were a strong, 
sturdy race of unusually large stature. 
They called themselves “Children of the 
Sun” and each year celebrated an annual 
feast to the Sun God. An elaborate 
ritualistic ceremony was observed, fol- 
lowed by the playing of games, unclad, 
under the direct rays of the sun. 

The legend of the Fountain of Youth 
originated in the islands of the Bahamas, 
where Ponce de Leon first landed. The 
natives there told of the prowess of the 
Florida tribes and attributed their great 
strength to a magic fountain on the main- 
land. Ponce de Leon sailed on to the 
Florida coast, naming it “Florida” after 
Pascua Florida, the Easter Sunday in the 
year 1513 on which he landed. Although 














Winter visitors getting a fashionable tan at Miami Beach. 
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A bird’sseye view of Tampa. 


this great Spanish explorer bathed in 
many of these medicinal springs of 
Northern Florida which attract hundreds 
of tourists today, he failed to find one 
with the magical powers of eternal youth. 

A few years after Ponce de Leon’s 
landing on the east coast, the west coast 
was visited by two of the greatest mili- 
tary expeditions to the New World, that 
of Narvaez in 1528 and De Soto in 1539. 
These expeditions were prompted by the 
search for gold and although both ended 
in disaster they left a richer harvest in 
golden citrus fruits than that which they 
so vainly sought in mineral wealth. The 
Spaniards had stored their ships with a 
plentiful supply of rough-coated oranges 
which they devoured on their long 
marches through the Florida wilderness. 
The seeds cast aside on the fertile soil 
grew into thousands of wild orange trees, 
a forerunner of the annual Florida citrus 
crop which is predicted will reach a value 
of $60,000,000.00 this season. 

Although the oldest house in America 
is claimed by St. Augustine on the east 
coast, early Spanish settlements on the 
west coast rival this spot in their antiq- 
uity. Pensacola, once ‘the: center of 
Spanish activity in the western part of 
the state, has flown the flags of five na- 
tions, Spanish, French, English, Con- 
federate and the United States, and has 
passed from one government to another 
on thirteen different occasions, 


Throughout the years that followed 
Spain’s first attempts at colonization, the 
Florida coast became the hiding place for 
fierce pirates and bold freebooters. The 
route of the Spanish Treasure Fleet from 
South America passed close to Florida’s 
shores, and such famous buccaneers as 
Blackbeard, La Fitte, Black Caesar and 
Gasparilla used the numerous inlets and 
bays as headquarters in preying upon 
these rich prizes. Often the treasure 
ships were wrecked and many times the 


loot was buried after the sea robbers 
quarreled and killed each other over a 
division of the spoils. Many actual in- 
stances of buried treasure have been 
brought to light, and even yet people 
search for the hidden stores of gold still 
held secret by the sands of Florida. 

The history of modern Florida dates 
from the last years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury when two great pioneer financiers, 
Henry M. Flagler and Henry B. Plant 
became interested in the climate and re- 
sort features of this peninsular wilder- 
ness. Flagler developed the east coast 
and Plant the west coast by constructing 
railroads and erecting chains of great 
resort hotels. Flagler’s program cul- 
minated in a great engineering achieve- 
ment, the extension of his railroad over 
a series of ocean keys to the island city 
of Key West at the southernmost tip of 
the United States. 

Of Florida’s three largest cities, Jack- 
sonville may be described as the com- 
mercial capital, center for naval stores, 
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oil, lumber and food distribution; Tampa 
the great citrus, cigar and phosphate 
shipping port; and Miami the winter re- 
sort focus for hundreds of thousands of 
winter visitors. All three are growing 
rapidly in a commercial sense and each 
one has its own particular tourist appeal, 
just as the North, South and Northwestern 
sections of the state differ widely in their 
scenic beauty and topographical charac- 
teristics. 

Business conditions in Florida cities re- 
veal an unusually optimistic outlook with 
the opening of the new year and the be- 
ginning of another prosperous winter sea- 
son which bids fair to challenge the 
record influx of visitors of even the boom 
years of 1924-25. Florida’s citrus crop 
is expected to total almost one-third more 
in value than last year, due in some 
measure to the lifting of the fruit fly ban 
last fall and to the recent rapid growth of 
the citrus canning industry in the state. 
The erection of numbers of canning 
plants in different sections of the state 
means a larger utilization of Florida’s 
most important fruit product and is an 
important factor in advancing the pros- 
perity of this entire region. 

Visitors to Florida this season will dis- 
cover a new note of optimism in the air, 
a refreshing atmosphere of hospitable 
welcome wherever they go. Some 10,000 
hotels throughout the state are prepared 
to provide conveniences and service as 
never before. Florida thoroughly enjoys 
her role of winter hostess to the nation 
and is seriously going about the task of 
providing for their entertainment. 

Although the tourist will enjoy visiting 
many unique and _ interesting 
everywhere in Florida, there are several 
which are worthy of special mention as a 
part of a Florida itinerary. 

These are: Silver Springs near Ocala, 
largest spring in the world; St. Augustine 
and old Fort Marion, oldest city; Bok 
Tower at Lake Wales, largest carillon in 


places 


(Turn to page 40) 
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Lafayette Street Bridge at Tampa, with the minarets ef the Tampa Bay Hotel in the background. 
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Fleet of charter fishing boats—Miami Municipal Docks, 


WHAT VISITING KIWANIANS, WHO CRAVE ACTION WITH BIG GAME FISH, 
MAY EXPECT DURING THE CONVENTION IN MIAMI NEXT MAY 


“Oh, Lord, | beseech Thee, let 
me catch a fish so big that even 
l, in telling of it, will not have 
to lie!”—The Fisherman's Prayer. 


>>>>> 


LORIDA has long been famous as 

the home of big game fishing ; in 

that respect, the sport commands at- 
tention as one of the state’s major at- 
tractions. Miami, convention headquar- 
ters for Kiwanis International in May, 
is Florida’s fishing metropolis, and by 
way of capping the climax for Kiwanians 
who would a-fishing go, it might be added 
that May, the convention month, sees the 
peak of perfection in Florida’s fishing 
season. So take heart, ye anglers, for 
nowhere in the world is your prayer 
more likely to be answered than off 
Miami's shores. 

The reason why this sun-drenched tip 
of Florida has come to be regarded as a 
Fisherman's Paradise involves more than 
mere favorable climatic conditions, or its 
profusion of natural protective breeding 
places and natural fish food. These points 
are essential, of course, but the illusion 
of Paradise is heightened most of all by 
the fact that the best of the fishing 
grounds are within easy reach of the 
angler whose time and funds are lim- 
ited. If you want, you can “snag” the 
best of them and do so within sight of 
modern skyscrapers! 

Regardless of the form his hobby may 
take, here the fisherman will find what 
he wants in the way of action. Whether 
his conception of the sport is flipping a 
feather bug to the elusive bass in fresh 
water, whether he is the he-man type 


who likes to sweat blood fighting a seven- 


foot demon in the indigo depths of the 
Gulf Stream, or whether, with the philo- 
sophical calm of the still fisherman, he 


just wants to sit and fish—no matter what 
his choice—here he finds sport supreme. 
It is not without reason, me mates, that 
these are waters with a reputation! 

The foregoing, we admit, sounds much 
like a realtor’s frenzied ballyhoo, a pos- 
sible misconception which we hasten to 
correct. In the first place, your corre- 
spondent is not a realtor, frenzied or 
otherwise, and in the second place, this 
is his story and he sticks to it. Looking 
back through his diaries for the month 
of May over a period of years, merely by 
way of verification, he finds an unbroken 
sequence of conditions which are ideal 


BY JOHN MAHONY 


Miami Kiwanis Club and 
Miami Anglers Club 


for the outdoorsman—perfect weather, 
limpid blue skies, gentle southerly trade 
winds and sport—in short, 
tropical America at its dazzling best. The 
month of May in 1931 may prove to be 
a “flop,” in which event, “Gawd” help 
but averages, 


gorgeous 


your correspondent, we 
maintain, are averages. 

Back in May, 1928, this community 
in general and your correspondent in 
particular, went through similar throes 
of pain, perplexity and pleasure. In that 
respect, conditions then were analogous 
to the forthcoming Kiwanis International 
convention, because we were entertain- 
ing the Shriners. To tell the truth, that 
was the first time that our village es- 
sayed the convention business de luxe 
in a serious way. Like a palpitant and 
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A seventy pound projectile—sailfish in action. 
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blushing bride, a little over-anxious that 
everything should be just right, the com- 
munity proceeded to put its house in 
order and to instruct the domestics in 
their respective duties. The job assigned 
to your correspondent was that of fixing 
dates with big game fish for those of our 
guests who wanted to do that sort of 
thing. 

Fortunately, the weather and the fish- 
ing left nothing to be desired, and some 
of the fishing exploits during that con- 
vention were outstanding. For instance, 
one visitor, who had never played any- 
thing bigger than a four-pound black 
bass, landed the largest sailfish your 
correspondent has ever seen caught, and 
he has seen several hundred of them. 
This fish was over eight feet long, and 
what a yarn it made! 

For some hours, that outing had every 
earmark of being a dismal failure. In 
the first place, the visitor was openly 
skeptical of the alleged prowess of our 
big game fish; he made fun of the sturdy 
tackle we use and lastly, being accus- 
tomed to Northern angling practices, he 
would not, or could not, follow the guide’s 
instructions. Towards afternoon, and 
quite by accident, he hooked a sailfish 
and, as is usual with this spectacular 
fighter, the battle began at once. It 
lasted about three hours and everything 
happened that could happen in a fight 
with a sailfish. 

First, there was the short, mad rush, 
ending with a wild and flashing leap clear 
out of water. Immediately, all semblance 
of fishing skill and technique were thrown 
to the winds and the fight degenerated 
into a’ hectic tug-of-war. On three dif- 
ferent occasions, the fish was literally 
“horsed” alongside the boat, only to take 
fright at the sight of it and, willy-nilly, 
run off with several hundred feet of line 
before the mad rush could be checked. 
Meanwhile, the visitor wilted rapidly; as 
he heaved and tugged, the muscles on his 
arms and shoulders stood out like knobs. 
His hands were swollen and badly cut, 
but he was game, and though he finally 
won, the captor was almost as exhausted 
as the captive. The visitor became a 
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An artist’s favorite pose—Lynn Bogue Hunt, 
himself. 





convert to Florida fishing, but he has 
since learned the knack of big game fish- 
ing, and, needless to say, there are lots 
of tricks in the game. 

The peculiarity of sailfishing, while we 
are on that subject, is that you reverse 
most of the fishing lore you have learned 
elsewhere. The sailfish belongs to the 
swordfish family; it has no teeth, and its 
method of stocking the larder, so to 
speak, is to rush with terrific speed on a 
smaller fish, stun it with a tap of its 
sword, or bill, and then swing around at 
leisure to swallow its food in peace and 
comfort. Hence, when you feel the “tap” 
on the line, you must not “strike.” To do 
so will scare your fish away. Instead, you 
must simulate Nature and drop your bait 
back as though it has been stunned, thus 
enticing the quarry to take it. Then, and 
not until then, do you strike and set the 
hook. Practically all the larger species 
of big game fish have some outstanding 
peculiar characteristic of their own, and 
the experienced angler can tell with re- 
markable accuracy, even before seeing the 
fish, what it is that has taken his bait. 

In many respects, big game fishing is 

(Turn to page 42) 




















Where time is nix! 


Typical Florida guide boat. 
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Industrial Miami 


IAMI is justly known as the cen- 
ter of the winter playground for 
millions of people, but it has its 

industrial side as well. Kiwanians, being 
business and professional men, may be 
interested in a brief description of some 
of the high lights into which they can 
inquire in detail when they visit Miami 
next May. 


Materials 

The question of available raw material 
has always been considered one of the 
prime factors in determining industrial 
plant When 


facilities were poor, the service slow and 


location. transportation 
when production was planned chiefly for 
local distribution, plants were located 
near the market and the source of raw 
material. Uniess such a favorable posi- 
tion could be provided, transportation 
costs would make successful production 
This condition prevailing 
over so many years, fixed in the minds of 
most industrial leaders the thought that 
the raw material factor would always 


prohibitive. 


remain the same problem. 

Time and scientific improvement have 
influenced the situation during recent 
years and the matter of material loca- 
tion has become less and less important. 
Today market boundaries have been en- 
larged and rapid delivery is provided. 
Then again, most finished products of to- 
day are composed of several varieties of 
raw materials and no community enjoys 


Sugar in sacks at Clearwater, Florida, eighty miles in the Everglades from 
Miami. The sugar industry is the newest in Florida. 


With regard to business M-I-A-M-I spells: 


Materials 
Industry 
Advantages 
Markets 
Intercourse 


the presence of all of them. 

These facts give Miami certain ad- 
vantages not enjoyed by inland cities. 
Local raw materials and those imported, 
especially from Latin America, are easily 
available at a minimum cost. 


Industry 


Industry has learned that the human 
element is the greatest factor in success- 
ful production. Buildings and equipment 
stay put, but labor in factory and office 
must be intelligent and contented to pro- 
duce satisfactory results. Labor is 
mobile and when necessary can be easily 
drawn from one section of the country 
to another. Because Miami offers the 
opportunity of health, pleasure, desirable 
living conditions, the practical elimination 
of fuel and extra clothing costs, thou- 
sands of employees are anxious to make 
Miami their permanent home. 

Miami is the 
nation’s “Health- [| 
atorium” and en- | 
joys summer 
health twelve 
months in the 


These ad- 


year. 
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Publicity Director, City of Miami 


vantages provide industry with an unlim- 
ited supply of skilled labor and eliminate 
most of the losses due to illness and labor 
turnover. 

Under this same heading, building and 
equipment expense can also be included. 
Construction costs, due to favorable 
weather and good labor conditions, are 
reduced to a minimum. 


Advantages 

\ delightful all year-round climate 
provides a full working year with no 
losses due to sleet and snow in the win- 
ter or too excessive heat in the summer. 
There is no record of a heat prostration 
ever having occurred in Miami. A tem- 
perature of 90 degrees or above has only 
been reached on an average of five days 
per year in mid-summer during the last 
twenty-five years. 

Labor legislation is in its infancy. This 
makes it possible to enact only such laws 
which have been tried in other states and 
found to be equable and worth while. 

Miami’s geographical location places 
her on the crossroads of communication 
between the Americas and between the 


(Turn to page 44) 





the main thoroughfare leading into Miami. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Miami 
will be the host club for the 
convention in May, but all the 
Florida clubs consider it a 
Florida convention. Four 
clubs, Lakeland, Lake Wales, 
Wauchula and Orlando, have 











already pre-registered 100 per 
cent of their membership. 





















100%ers! 


IT WILL BE AN 
ALL-FLORIDA CONVENTION 


HEN the matter of just how many 

\Y) Kiwanians from Florida could be 

counted upon to attend the Fif- 
teenth Annual Convention of Kiwanis In- 
ternational came up at the Florida Dis- 
trict Convention, held in Orlando in Oc- 
tober, Governor Harold Hippler answered 
the question by asking “How Many Ki- 
wanians are there in Florida?” 

The idea seemed to be that Florida 
Kiwanians would attend the International 
convention in May 1931 exactly one hun- 
dred per cent. The delegates in conven- 
tion assembled enthusiastically agreed 
that this was a fitting and proper way to 
figure it all out. 

Only a few days had passed before Ed 
F. Moylan, Jr., (member of thé Miami 
club and chairman of the district “On-to- 
Atlantic City” Committee and also chair- 
man of the “On-to-Miami” Committee, 
insofar as advance preparations were 




























Above is the Lakeland club; 
to the left, Lake Wales, and 
below, Wauchula, with Dis- 
trict Governor L. Grady Bur- 
ton, third to the left of the 
banner. 









concerned), reported excellent results. 

Four clubs almost immediately de- 
cided that their district convention 
promises were earnestly made. The 
Lakeland, Wauchula, Lake Wales and 
Orlando clubs proceeded to pre-register 
their membership one hundred per cent 
and they “said it with checks.” All reg- 
istered, all paid up. 

The three pictures accompanying this 
explanation show the members of each 
of these clubs, special photos heing taken 
in each case so that it could be proven 
that there was joyful satisfaction im- 
mediately after the meeting at which the 
preliminaries were taken care of. The 
club of District Governor-elect L. Grady 
Burton is Wauchula. The Orlando club, 
host to the great 1930 Florida District 
Convention, did not have a picture taken 
but just as soon as the post-convention de- 
tails were out of the way the members 


Result: 


reached for their check books. 
one hundred per cent. 
There are, according to telegraphic in- 


formation from District Governor L. 
Grady Burton, several other clubs which 
have taken action insuring one hundred 
per cent registration. 

Kiwanians of these clubs will be on 
the lookout to see that those who come 
to their neighborhoods will have every at- 
tention and will be enabled to view the 
country and learn of its allurements. 

“See All of Florida” is suggested as 
one of the subsidiary slogans of the con- 
vention attendance committee. Florida, 
radically different in its several sections 
can only be properly visited by a routing 
which includes these various sections. 
Your “On-to-Miami” Committee will learn 
that it is an easy matter to so route the 
special train that all of Florida can be 
seen and enjoyed. 
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WO kinds of show windows always make me stop and 

wish. The fascination of a sporting goods window never 

fails to intrigue me. I wish for every fishing rod, lure 
and reel in the window, although experience tells me that angle 
worms and a hand line often give better results. 

The other window which interests me is that of a pawn shop 
and second hand store. There is tragedy in these windows in 
which are the sacrifices unfortunates have made in order to 
live, 

Looking over the tools, banjos, revolvers, poker chips, shoddy 
jewelry and the miscellaneous junk, I wonder how the people 
who once owned them were able to give them up; what tragedy 
in their lives kept them from reclaiming their possessions. 

Yesterday I stood before a second hand store and fought the 
temptation to buy a queer brass lamp. It was foreign hand 
work of oriental design and workmanship. It might have been 
the original Aladdin’s lamp and I wanted to own it and see 
what would happen if I rubbed it. 

My whimsy was to go into the shop and buy the thing, pay- 
ing the proprietor an absurdly large sum, then rub the lamp, 
wishing for that exact sum of money. When the genii of the 
lamp suddenly appeared and handed me back the sum I had 
just paid, what dismay would sour the face of the vendor! 

My next wish would be for a million dollars, that I might 
stop work, and play for the rest of my life. But with Aladdin’s 
lamp in my possession I would not need a million dollars for 
orange groves, yachts, imported automobiles, trips around the 
world and all those things which we think of in connection with 
wealth. All would be mine by simply rubbing the lamp and 
wishing. 

Then I would wish I had back my youth. [I decided to wish 
myself back to thirty years of age. Each birthday thereafter 
I would wish back one year, staying thirty forever and forever. 
Of course I wouldn’t want my friends to grow old either, so I 
would wish them back with me. 

As I stood there, dreaming what I would do with that lamp, 
a poor chap with a twisted foot went by. I saw another oppor- 
tunity, and mentally I rubbed my lamp, thinking how sur- 
prised and delighted he would be suddenly to find his twisted 
foot straight again. 

Oh, the good I could do if I only had that lamp! The suffer- 
ing I could relieve, the unhappiness I could change to joy, the 
sadness I could switch to mirth! I could right all wrongs, make 
all crooked things straight. I would be the greatest benefactor 
mankind had ever known, if I had Aladdin’s lamp! 

The cop on the beat, who had passed me twice as I stood 
there dreaming, stopped and fixed me with a suspicious eye. 
He stood swinging his club menacingly. I became self- 
conscious and, fearing he would ride me in a blue wagon as a 
suspicious character, I strolled on, lighting a cigarette non- 
chalantly, as we are advised to do in the advertisements. 

There are a lot of us lamp rubbers in this world! We dream 
dreams, but we seldom do anything to make those dreams come 
true! We dream of great wealth and the good we would do 
with it. We would not be stingy and selfish, not us! We 


would help the poor, we would contribute large sums for people 
less fortunate, we would be public benefactors—if we just had 
the money! Bet your life! 
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Anybody can dream. There is no trick about it. We don’t 
even need a brass lamp from a second hand store! Dreaming, 
like loafing, can be done just anywhere and any time, without 
a mustache to conceal the movements of your lips and without 
the aid of a net! 

But to make dreams come true is something else again! It 
takes stamina. “I wish,” “I hope,” “I don’t see why somebody 
doesn’t,” “They ought to” are all prefaces to dreamers’ state- 
ments. “Let’s” is the preface to the doers’. 

Mark Twain said there was a lot of talk about the weather, 
but no one ever did anything about it. Most of us are that 
way about crippled children, the poor city administration, busi- 
ness ethics, the farm problem and vocational guidance. 

As a star dreamer I state my conviction that the man who 
uses his car to drive one crippled child to a clinic, who goes 
to the polls and casts one vote against dishonest politicians, 
who is ethical in business just once, who makes friends with 
just one farm boy, or who helps just one kid to find his niche 
in life, has done more Kiwanis work than all the Kiwanis 
dreamers put together. 

Aladdin was a lucky bird! He rubbed his lamp and the genii 
appeared to carry out his instructions. But Aladdin hadn't a 
thing on any Kiwanian. Aladdin’s genii were powerful, but no 
more so than yours or mine. His came at a rub, ours come only 
at considerable rubbing, but if we rub hard enough, ours will 
come as surely and work as effectively! 

It is right to dream. Imagination distinguishes man from 
the other animals, but dreaming is of no avail if we do not back 
our dreams by action. No use to dream of a city in which 
every official is actuated by motives of civic pride unless we 
rub our lamps hard to get such men elected and the other kind 
thrown out. No use to dream of under-privileged children 
getting an equal show with the more fortunately born unless 
we rub our lamp hard enough to assume the personal re- 
sponsibility for just one of them and see that he gets what is 
coming to him. 

That nice woman who pours your coffee in the morning: 
when you fell in love with her, did you just sit and dream 
You did not! You went after 
You backed up your 


about having her for a wife? 
her fast and furious till you got her! 
dream and won out. 

A little girl got down on her knees and prayed that God 
would not let the poor little birds get into the trap the small 
boy next door had set for them. Then she went into the yard 
and kicked the trap to pieces. That’s rubbing your lamp! 
That’s making your genii appear! That’s backing your dreams 
with action! 

That’s what makes Kiwanis such an Aladdin’s lamp all over 
the continent. We are dreamers, yes. But we back up our 
dreams with action, the only rubbing which makes dreams come 
true. 

Let’s go on dreaming, but let’s back our faith in the essen- 
tial goodness of life by making our rubbing of our lamp of 
opportunity as hard and as practical as our Kiwanis dreams 
are beautiful. 

Thus, and only thus, will the Kiwanis genii appear and do 
our work for us! 
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Can We Get Good Plays? 


HE coming of National Drama 

Week would seem to make some 

consideration of the state of our 
theatre appropriate. Out of over 150 
plays (exclusive of musical pieces) given 
in New York each season, a few experi- 
enced play-goers can find some fifty to 
interest them. But too many of these 
offerings are obnoxious. Most play-goers 
need guides in that jungle. Outside of 
New York, there is a sad lack of plays, 
either good or bad. What can we do 
about it? Suggestions for celebrating 
Drama Week will be sent on application 
to The Drama League of America, 15 
West 44th Street, New York. 

That great and good friend of the 
theatre and especially of the actors, Frank 
Gillmore, President of The Actors Equity 
Association, told me that he thought the 
chief trouble with our theatre today was 
the lack of good plays. When he was a 
director of The Equity Players, they could 
use but three or four plays out of some 
2,000 examined, and but one of those 
three made money—and it was by an al- 
ready successful playwright. 

A few seasons ago, there were seventy- 
five active legitimate theatres in New 
York City. Today in full season, we have 
but some forty-seven. Where are the 
play-goers who used to support the other 
twenty-eight? Can they be brought back 
to support the better plays? Some are 
coming back, even to some of the less 
successful plays, now that The Theatre 
League and Postal Telegraph are making 
it easier to get seats at a reasonable 
figure. But far from all have been 
brought back. Perhaps some felt, after 
seeing but a few people in modern 
clothes and a single room for a whole 
evening, that they were “not getting a 
show for their money,” and went to the 
“talkies,” where they could still see the 
beautiful scenes and exciting episodes 
that once were familiar in our dramas 
or melodramas. Of course geniuses can 
make a play thrill with the single set and 
small cast, but geniuses are all too few. 

Has not the main thing that has driven 
people from the theatre been their dis- 
gust at certain plays that they might 
have escaped, had they any idea in ad- 
vance of their nature? We have too many 
pleys unsuited to any decent taste. 

Our plays should not be limited to the 
needs of schoolgirls, yet we should have 
more which, like most of Shakespeare’s, 
are a delight both to young and old. Re- 


BY ROLAND HOLT 


Chairman of National Drama Week, February 8-16 


cently of current offerings (exclusive of 
musical pieces and of plays about to 
close) I found, in addition to three of 
Shakespeare’s, only The Green Pastures, 
Mrs. Moonlight, That’s Gratitude and 
Once in a Lifetime that seemed fit for 
schoolgirls back for the holidays. Sieg- 
fried (modern) would just miss out for 
them, because its love was illicit, and Up 
Pops the Devil because of the pre- 
liminary trial marriage. Of course those 
two plays and, in addition to them and the 
sextet for schoolgirls above, at least an- 
other seven (Roar China, Grand Hotel, 
Elizabeth The Queen, The Man In Pos- 
session, Art and Mrs. Bottle, On The 
Spot and Strictly Dishonorable could be 
recommended for sophisticated adults. 
But even these seven are not “unspotted 
of the world.” There are at least six cur- 
rent plays that would justify most decent 
play-goers in saying, “If that is what our 
theatre has come to, I want no more of 
it,” but our whole theatre should not be 
condemned because of those six. 

In her hopeful “Prodigal Audiences 
Want to Return” in the November Drama 
Mrs. Samuel Scott truly writes, “I be- 
lieve often that information which will 
keep the wrong person from buying some- 
thing, which in his individual case would 
not be a good buy, is just as valuable as 
completing the sale.to the right person.” 
For a score of years The Drama League 
has been doing good work, increasing the 
appreciation for the finer things in the 
theatre, but they have not prevented the 
slump on the road and in New York 
from seventy-five to forty-seven play- 
houses. Can one best help what’s best, 
if one closes one’s eyes to everything 
else? The idea that denouncing the bad 
plays would only advertise them, is not 
entirely true, especially if one points out 
why they are no good. The terse de- 
scription of The Greeks Had A Name 
For It in the November Drama as “a 
play about kept women” will save many 
women of a different sort from suffering 
it. In some conservative family papers, 
the critics protected their readers by 
frankly describing Lysistrata by a word 
not often seen in such dailies. The 
Theatre’s, “We're wondering what keeps 
this farce going” will keep the people 
who would not like it from Stepping 
Sisters. Practically every town big 
enough to have a newspaper should have 
a correspondent in the nearest theatrical 
center, to send it a brief weekly annotated 
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list of current plays, in which he should 
try to give such an idea of their contents 
(from one to three lines does it) that 
people would not get into plays that did 
not fit them. Wherever possible, how- 
ever, local papers should have New York 
correspondents, since most companies 
start from that city. Kiwanis clubs or 
other organizations could conduct ballot- 
ing for the New York plays that their 
fellow citizens wanted, and see how many 
would agree to buy tickets, if those plays 
came to them. In the larger places, they 
could get in touch with The New York 
Theatre Guild, or the Shuberts. The lat- 
ter conduct good subscription seasons out- 
side New York for their Professional 
Players. In many places already Little 
Theatres include some of the better New 
York pieces among those they are pre- 
senting. The business men’s clubs of 
Dallas were among the first to back 
Dallas’ Little Theatre. 

But to refer back to Mrs. Scott’s re- 
marks about not selling a “bad buy” to 
a play-goer: One of the greatest damages 
to any establishment is to have customers 
leave in silent wrath (instead of stating 
their complaints) and go and warn others 
away. Many hotels, railways and other 
businesses invite complaints. Intelligent 
detailed questionnaires to discontented 
play-goers might be the opening wedge 
toward getting many of them back. A 
repulsive play, that draws many who sel- 
dom go to the theatre, does much more 
damage to that business by driving away 
many more regular patrons. Business 
has become so bad in the play-houses that 
it seems as if managers too often 
despaired of offerings that, if they held 
on a little longer, might have at least 
paid for themselves. We are perhaps in 
the hollow of the wave. But the success 
of such plays as Mrs. Moonlight, Green 
Pastures, That’s Gratitude, Once In a 
Lifetime, and the current Shakespeare re- 
vivals, as well as the continued prosperity 
of Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory 
Theatre and The Theatre Guild, show 
that the good old living stage is still full 
of life. Frank Gillmore spoke for many 
of us when he said: “Personally I am 
getting tired of the disproportionate 
amount of realism we are having in our 
theatre. I would like more courage, 
idealism and imagination—more charac- 
ters that we could admire and wish that 
we could be like!” 
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The International Council Met 
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England District; Harry E. S. Wilson, Governor, New Jersey District; Andrew 


Whyte, Governor, Western Canada District; C. Harold Hippler, Chairman, 
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wanis Magazine; Frank C. Huntington, Governor, New York District; John F. 
Patterson, Governor, Montana District. Fourth row: Fred H. Sned, Governor, 
Georgia District; Harry R. Redwood, Governor, Louisiana-Mississippi District; 
S. Edgar Cole, Chairman, Special Committee on Efficiency Contest; Robert M. 
Armstrong, Governor, Nebraska-lowa District; L. Grady Burton, Governor, Flor- 
ida District; Claude A. Dock, Governor, Michigan District; Albert B. King, 
Chairman, Committee on Publicity; Harold M. Diggon, Governor, Pacific-North- 
west Distri Paul F. Neverman, Governor, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District: 
Fifth row uy Guernsey, Chairman, Committee on Public Affairs for United 
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| Pennsylvania District and Chairman, Committee on Attendence; Foster C. 
ones, Chairman, Committee on Music; Donald B. Rice, Governor, California- 
Nevada District; Robert G. Storey, Governor, Texas-Oklahoma District; Ernest 
B. Bowery, Governor, Kentucky-Tennessee District; Arch A. Schramm, Gover- 
nor, Ohio District; D. D. Holtz, Governor, West Virginia District; Joshua L. 
Johns, Trustee; John P. Davidson, Governor, Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas Dis- 
trict; James G. Follett, Governor, Minnesota-Dakotas District; Raymond V. 
Kearns, Chairman, Committee on Under-Privileged Child. Sixth row: Charles 
Reynolds, Magazine Department, Headquarters; William G. Wuehrmann, Gov- 
rnor, Southwest District; Thomas B. Marshall, Field Service Department, 
Headquarters; Isaac P. McNabb, Governor, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District ; 
James E. Fischer, Governor, Indiana District; F. Berry Plummer, Governor, 
Capital District; Fred G. McAlister, Chairman, Committee on Laws and Regu- 


i Chicago, November 20-21-22 


lations, and Chairman, Committee on Good Will and Grievances; Curry W. 
Watson, Chairman, Committee on Convention Program; William F. Roberts, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Affairs for Canada. Last row: Percy R. Mon- 
son, Service Department, Headquarters; Lawrence H. Dierks, Publicity De- 
partment, Headquarters; George A. § fer, Office Management Department, 
Headquarters; Parker Hughes, Executive and Records and Statistics Depart- 
ments; Merton S. Heiss, Convention Department, Headquarters; Roy Fuller, 
Official Reporter; Robert L. Sumwalt, man, Committee on Vocational 
Guidance and Placement; George W. Kimball, Assistant Sec-etary; Thomas 
P. Pruitt, Governor, Carolinas District; William A. Stinchcomb, Chairman, 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations. 
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Attendance— 


THE BAROMETER OF YOUR CLUB SPIRIT 


FTER the weekly meeting— 

“Did you notice the turnout to- 

day,” says Secretary Bob to Presi- 
dent John at the close of the meeting as 
they were relaxing after a strenuous hour. 
“They sure were out strong—and how 
much better you are with the gavel when 
the gang’s here is worthy of mention,” 
adds Secretary Bob. 

“Yes,” says President John. “When 
the bunch come out we have a great time 
—program or no program.” 

“And how they did sing,” 
Chairman Newt. 

“Whether the hen or the egg was first 
knoweth I not,” continued Secretary Bob, 
“but when the boys are here at the meet- 
Program 


chimed in 


ing it encourages everybody 
Committee, membership and all.” 
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BY CHARLES S. DONLEY 


Chairman, International Committee on Attendance 


“There was a good old lady in my home 
town who used to say, ‘Our Liz is the 
most frontinest of the whole family. She 
always goes where the many-est is.’ That 
is just human nature and is applicable 
in a Kiwanis club as well as in the old 
lady’s family. People like to go where 
the ‘Many-est is.’ ” 

“Now while they are coming why not 
get into this International Attendance 
Contest,” says Secretary Bob. “Here is a 
letter I got from a fellow out in Pitts- 
burgh who is the Chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Attendance and 
wants us in the contest. He says they 
have an ‘A’ and ‘B’ contest made just 
to fit the size of various clubs throughout 
the country.” 

“I do not think,” says Secretary Bob, 


ee 


“that we should berate our fellows and 
argue with them into coming, but just 
talk quietly about what our club has done 
—make our effort sort of dignified-like— 
and they will like it. Tell them that 
regular attendance is a good habit. Our 
meetings commence and close on the dot 
and they always get mental and spiritual 
good while they eat potatoes, meat and 
pie——and what a lot they lose these hard 
days by missing the friendly contact— 
the cheery smile—kindly banter—the 
friendly handshake and the hearty greet- 
ing. It’s all there at the meeting. We 
all need it these days and badly.” 

“Let’s talk it up,” says President John. 
“Get the rules of this contest and lay it 
quietly and carefully before our boys and 

(Turn to page 42) 





Sixteenth Anniversary 


IRTHDAYS are happy days, anni- 

versaries are joyous affairs, festi- 

vals and feast days are impressive. 
Designate this celebration of the birth of 
Kiwanis in Detroit on January 21, 1915 
as you will. Anniversary Week, which 
has been set for the week of January 18- 
24, offers a glorious opportunity to re- 
dedicate ourselves to Kiwanis principles 
and ideals and rejoice that we are a part 
of the great service and fellowship of 
Kiwanis. 

Sixteen years of age—mid-adolescence. 
Forthe youtha glorious age, full of the joy 
of living, great purposes and high aspira- 
tions. For Kiwanians a joyous birthday. 
A time when we may review the tremen- 
dous growth and remarkable achieve- 
ments of Kiwanis, and find so much that 
is good and noble and worth while; when 
we may fan into flame interest and en- 
thusiasm in our future contribution to the, 
progress and enrichment of mankind. 

Progress is not automatic. The world 


grows better because there are high- 
minded souls who wish that it should, 
and because they will and dare to take 


WEEK OF JANUARY. 18-24 


BY C. HAROLD HIPPLER 


Chairman, International Committee on Kiwanis Education 


the right steps to make it better. So we 
commemorate the efforts of those great 
pioneers of Kiwanis who felt that the 
scheme of human relationship was out of 
balance, and capitalizing the gregarious 
or fellowship instinct and the altruistic 
desire to serve inherent in most men, 
gave us Kiwanis. To them we acknowl- 
edge a debt of gratitude. 

Life’s tale is soon told. The years, 
which in childhood loom large as planets, 
shrink fast as we journey along life’s 
highways, and the mile posts move rapid- 
ly by. But whether we be blessed by 
long careers or short, there are hours 
enough if we but use them. No man has 
done enough for his fellows. We are 
ready for the treasures of new friend- 
ships, which make wisdom splendid. 
office and honors beautiful and offer us 
never-ending hours of pleasure. This 
mutual gathering together in a great out- 
pouring of fellowship in commemoration 
of the founding of Kiwanis lends itself 
well to the creating of new friendships, 
and to our greater usefulness as factors 
for good in community life. 


The finest ideals will not propagate 
themselves. In Kiwanis we have the 
happy combination of ideals plus organi- 
zation. Individuals may worthily desire 
to serve and build, to imbibe deeply of 
friendliness, tolerance and understanding, 
but alone they fail to impress the 
armored hide of indifference, selfishness, 
hate and bigotry. But with over one 
hundred thousand men similarly imbued 
with and fortified by an exchange of 
ideas, mutual helpfulness, and a splendid 
organization which marshals for him an 
array of leadership, experience, facts and 
literature and binds all together in a 
perfect union, he becomes an integral 
part of a great altruistic force for human 
good. 


We are an international body with 
maturing obligations and of recognized 
importance in the councils of the con- 
tinent. We may be proud of the past, 
but we grow with the years. On An- 
niversary Week we shall celebrate the 
achievements of a glorious past, but we 
consecrate ourselves to a large future of 
outstanding service to humanity. 
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Finance 


A Kiwanis club is not a savings bank. 

Every well governed Kiwanis club has a budget committee 
which compares the probable income of the club from its 
known resources with the probable expenditures. This is the 
sum total of Kiwanis club finance, plus the usual caution of an 
allowance for unexpected expenditures. That club which 
closes its fiscal year inside of its income has been properly 
financed. 

A reserve, a savings account, a large cash balance for a 
Kiwanis club is as unnecessary as a savings account for a man 
with an annuity. Money is not paid into a Kiwanis club to be 
saved. It is for the sole purpose of being spent in carrying out 
the objectives of the club. Each year should see the entire 
income expended in some good work. 

Saving for some specific object, of course, is in line with 
the thought back of this editorial, but saving for the sake of 
saving should be entirely foreign to Kiwanis practice. Suff- 
cient for the future is the knowledge that the Kiwanians of the 
future will meet the situations which may arise in that 
future. 

In every town which has a Kiwanis club is work to be done 
right now. The “right now” money should be spent to do the 
best it can, as far as it will go. 

That Kiwanis administration which boasts that it left in the 
club treasury many hundreds of dollars not there when it came 
into office, acknowledges its failure to function to the highest 
and best of its opportunities. 

A Kiwanis club is not a savings institution. It is a dis- 


bursing office. 


v 


“Men who get and never give 
Last for long, but never live.” 
—Frank Berry, Jr. 
Efficiency 

There is an Efficiency Contest in Kiwanis International. 
Your club is in it, willy nilly. The only difference between 
clubs is that some report their year’s efficiency and get credit, 
and others are more careless. 

Some clubs may not care for the credit which comes from a 
properly made out and filed efficiency report to International. 
But no Efficiency Committee chairman does his full duty to 
his club if he fails to make out a painstaking, detailed report 
of the club activities for the year. 

He should send this to International to swell the record of 
Kiwanis accomplishment and get the credit which is his club’s 
due in that contest. But an equally important reason for 
gathering the data and getting this record of accomplishment 
on paper is placing it in the hands of every member of the 
Kiwanis club. 

It is sad but true that not half the members of any club know 
what has been accomplished during the year. A record of 
accomplishment, tabulated and placed before the member, will 
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make him realize that back of all the fun and frolic, the good 
times and speeches, have been real things done for the com- 
munity in which he lives. His love for Kiwanis and his club 
will be added to materially. 

The average Kiwanian is a happy, careless fellow, willing 
and ready to play and work along with other business and pro- 
fessional men of his neighborhood. In general he knows his 
club is doing good work in the community, but he has little 
specific knowledge of the sum total of his club’s accomplish- 
ments. 

The only way in which this knowledge can be brought to his 
attention is by placing in his hands such a report on efficiency 
as is given in the Efficiency Contest. 

Every club is in this contest, but every club should make a 
detailed report to send to International and also place it in 
the hands of every individual member that each may realize 
exactly what the club has done for the town in which it 


functions. 
Vv 
Vv 


A leader is a man who can distinguish between 
initiative and freshness. 


Under-Privileged Kiwanians 


What a misfortune it is to be an under-privileged Kiwanian! 

How sad to be a member of a Kiwanis club and never to 
have come in personal contact with its under-privileged child 
work. 

It is an open question as to who gets the biggest thrill out of 
the experience; the crippled child who goes to the doctor and 
has a twisted limb straightened, or the Kiwanian who feels 
around his neck the tiny arms of the helpless child he takes 
there once a week or month. 

It is hard to decide who gets the greatest happiness from 
establishing a better understanding between the neighboring 
farmers and the city dweller; the farmer who is supposed to 
benefit from it, or the city man who gets the farmer’s view- 
point and learns of his problems and difficulties. 

Certain it is that the Kiwanian who does not personally 
participate in the various objectives of the club is an under- 
privileged Kiwanian who loses at least half the value of his 
membership. 

To have helped one boy or girl find a vocation in life which 
will make his or her whole life a happy and a prosperous one, 
is a privilege enjoyed by few. That Kiwanian who will hark 
back to his own days of unhappiness while moving from job to 
job, hunting the work to which he was adapted, will consider it 
so. 

How well the Kiwanian remembers the man who gave him 
his big chance at some congenial work. The under-privileged 
Kiwanian who has never helped in vocational guidance work 
will never be so remembered by one of the boys or girls helped 
by those Kiwanians who have the fun of doing this work. 

In every Kiwanis club there might well be appointed a 
Committee on Under-Privileged Kiwanians, to sell the idea to 
members not personally participating in the work of the club 
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and failing to get half the joy of Kiwanis membership by their 
failure. 

We get out of any human institution only in proportion to 
what we put into it. Kiwanis is no exception. 

To say that enthusiastic Kiwanians are those who put the 
greatest amount of work into Kiwanis is putting the horse be- 
fore the cart. The men who put the most personal service into 
Kiwanis become automatically the most enthusiastic. 


Florida’s song: 
“To the palms, to the sky, 
To the tropics in all of its gloriousness; 
To the beach, to the moon, 
To the ocean that is ever calling us; 
To the spring, to the fall, 
To the summers and winters in comfort we live; 
To the homes, to the shops 
To the place you will all live some day!” 
That’s the spirit of the next convention! 


Atlantic City Preceedings 

The secretary of everv Kiwanis club in the United States and 
Canada has an official copy of the Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Convention at Atlantic City. A copy is in the hands 
of every district governor and every International committee 
chairman. 

This volume contains every address, all official business, a 
full record of the proceedings of the convention. The copy in 
the hands of the club secretary is the official club copy and 
accessible to every member of the club. 

Personal copies may be had from International Head- 
quarters at Chicago, for $2.50, cloth bound, and $2.00, paper 
bound. 

This book is filled from cover to cover with Kiwanis inspira- 
tion and Kiwanis information. Every interested Kiwanian 
should have a copy on his shelves as a reference book for the 
preparation of Kiwanis talks, if for no other reason. 

Kiwanis officers and prospective officers should note that this 
book, sold without profit, is a gold mine of helpfulness. If 
you do not care to buy a copy, by all means read the official 
club copy in the hands of your secretary. 


A good prayer asks blessings, but does not offer 
advice. 


Artificial Respiration 


All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy and his wife 
a dull girl. Big business firms which steal from the schools 
the idea of a recess for a few moments to break the dull routine 
of work, get more business done in a day. 

Purely entertainment programs are a part of the plan of 
every Kiwanis club. Interspersed with ladies’ luncheons and 
ladies’ nights, these are as necessary as the school recess, or 
the few moments break in the dull routine of office work. 

But these are secondary, not primary. The club which plays 
too much is nearer disintegration than that which works too 
much. The real objective of every Kiwanis club is betterment 
of the community in which it exists. This alone justifies its 
existence. This alone justifies the time it takes from busy men. 
This alone justifies the money spént in it. This alone will 
attract and hold worth-while membership. 

Fun and frolic are artificial respiration, administered when a 
club has ceased its real function. They maintain interest just 
so long as they are continued, leaving the club breathless at the 
end of the artificial stimulus. 

We are sated with entertainment! With a radio in every 
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home, a moving picture around the corner, a fast car in the 
garage, a peewee golf course on the next block and a phono- 
graph for dancing, it is difficult for a program committee to 
put on an entertainment which will hold the over-entertained 
club member. 

Real civic accomplishment is always of interest to. men 
appreciative of the town in which they have made their money 
and rear their children. 

Objectives of sufficiently wide diversity are provided to hold 
the interest of every member. No one objective will hold them 
all. Only clubs which have majored in one and neglected the 
others have difficulty in tying in all its members to its work. 

As an artificial breathing spell, entertainment is good for a 
club, but the club which makes a good time a primary objec- 
tive and civic work secondary, has ahead only membership 
turnover and attendance problems. 

The deep-breathing, ozone-absorbing respiration of a Ki- 
wanis club consists of making its town a better place in which 
to live, a more beautiful town, an attractive town which holds 
its young folks as permanent residents. By precept and ex- 
ample a Kiwanis club is a broadcasting station of civic pride 
and civic consciousness, 

“Laugh and the world laughs with you.” Laugh all the time 
and the world laughs at you, -which is very different. There is 
little to add to any efficiency report as the result of purely 
social meetings. 

Where Kiwanis flourishes most, it has accomplished most in 


its community. 


A used car isn’t what it’s jacked up to be. 


The Dime Store 


The five and ten cent store, the cash and carry provision 
store, the chain stores of various kinds have ceased to be the 
menace to the small dealer they once were. They have taught 
both the merchant and the manufacturer a lesson. The educa- 
tion was expensive, but has been worth the money to the in- 
dividual shop keeper and manufacturer who has survived. 

The hue and cry against these stores was begun with the age 
old “there ought to be a law against it!” This was of little or 
no avail, so the merchant who lived through the initial fight took 
a lesson from his competitor and tore a leaf out of his book. 

A recent survey by a trade journal developed that eighty- 
eight per cent of druggists on this continent were in favor of 
the ten-cent-sized package of toilet accessories, standard medi- 
cines—every article sold in original packages in drug stores. 

The public will buy anything which does not cost over a 
dime. In our present-day civilization, a dime is not “important 
money.” It is flipped carelessly from the trousers pocket to the 
cash register, where an accumulation of these same careless 
dimes becomes “important money.” 

Ten-cent articles sell themselves by display. They require 
no salesmanship and little advertising outside of the national 
advertising done by the manufacturers. 

Ten-cent counters are springing up in department stores, 
cigar stores, pharmacies, groceries, in all stores which have a 
steady run of trade. Most of them find that the small priced 
articles need not be wrapped, as they replace the dime which 
they cost in the pocket of the individual. 

There is a lesson here for every merchant and manufac- 
turer. The manufacturer who makes a popular ten-cent size 
of his product finds that it sells well and is in demand. It 
almost entirely replaces the old and expensive method of ad- 
vertising by samples. An interested man will buy a ten-cent 
size package to try almost as quickly as he will try a sample 
sent by mail, left at his door or given him by a dealer. 

The merchant finds that the sum total of sales from the dime 
table shows a great profit at the end of the month. There is 
little loss from dime packages, which fairly sell themselves. 
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Hobbies 


WHAT'S YOUR HOBBY? 
By Ror FULKERSON 


HAT do you do when you don’t do 
what you have to do? 

THe Kiwanis MaGazine is curious 
about you. It wants to know whether you 
collect souvenir spoons from the hotels at 
which you stop, or run to learning magic 
tricks. 

What’s your hobby and how do you ride 
it? Do you collect little packages of 
paper matches from the restaurants in 
which you eat, or do you run to first edi- 
tions of fine books? 

Do you play the saxophone when you 
aren’t working, or find sweet solace in 
solitaire? Do you raise dahlias on the 
side, or does your taste run to ping pong 
or backgammon? 

At least one Kiwanian has a hobby of 
collecting and wearing spats which match 
each suit of clothes he owns, while some 
of us would have to buy only a couple of 
pairs. We want to know the hobby of 
some of the rest of you. 

What a man does during business hours 
does not indicate the kind of man he is. 
During business hours he solves the bread 
and butter problem. What he does after 
business hours marks him for what he 
really is. 

Do you paint, sculp, do you fish and lie 
about it, do you garden or golf, do you 
collect old bottles or books, do you find 
relaxation in music or carpentry? 

Here are some unusual hobbies. Now 
you tell us how you spend your leisure 
time so we can get a line on what Ki- 
wanians do when they do not do what 
they have to do. 





A PINK HOUSE 
By W. H. Spry 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Newark, N. J. 
Y HOBBY is to live in a pink house, 


and who should tell me what color 
to put on it. Just because Bill Jones likes 
gray and Tom Smith yellow, why 
shouldn’t I paint my own color? I like 
pink. Pink on a house differentiates. 
The painter expostulated, “But pink, 
that’s terrible, what’s the matter with red 
and blue trimmings. Why don’t you paint 
the inside pink and then you won't get 
advice from the neighbors, and you will 


THOSE DIVERSE INTERESTS 

















only have to stand the ‘gaff’ from your 
guests, and as for them, you could hang 


on the walls, Channing’s philosophy, 
‘Sweet sleep, etc.’ and they might forget 
the pink.” “No, sir,” I said, “Pink has 
lines of beauty, like a letter *S,’ and ‘Tl 
call it a ‘spink’ house, if anyone asks me 
the color.” Painter said, “It’s like a 
spunk house, like a spite fence; your 
neighbors will call it a punk house or a 
dink house or something else.” Still I 
persisted, and he went to work. 

While he was putting on the color it 
looked lovely and all I said it would be. 
The lady next door, however, opened the 
window and said, “My eyes hurt from the 
glare. What’s he putting on the house?” 
An auto went by with four kids in it who 
said, “Whoopee! lookee, the hick house.” 
A neighbor across the street came over 
and said, “I wouldn’t put that color on if 
I were you, they'll think you sell 
chickens.” An old lady came by slowly 
leaning on a cane. She stopped, looked 
at the paint and said, “My! what a pretty 
color; where is the bride?” <A doctor’s 
auto drove up to the curb and he walked 
up the steps of the next house, but seeing 
the paint, stopped, and putting his hand 
to his face to hide a smile said, “That’s a 
constitutional color, isn’t it? All men are 
created equal except those who live in 
pink houses.” 

There’s a lot more to this story but I’m 
not going to tell it, except that one hobby 
was busted complete. I-told the painter 
to make it all white and if any one ob- 
jected, to change it to suit them. In the 
meantime, I think Otto Puth, our Secre- 
tary, will vouch for my intelligence up to 
now, but don’t ask Sol Berla, our Presi- 
dent, he’s a plumber. 


. 






WHICH REFRESH THE MIND 


MAKING VIOLINS 


By Dr. Cuartes H. pe JARDINE 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Port Arthur- 
Fort William, Ontario 


HANKS to a course in manual train- 

ing thirty-three years ago in a school 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, I developed the 
ambition to ‘attempt the creation of a 
violin. Last summer, while visiting my 
old home I had the pleasure to find my 
first effort still intact, although minus the 
strings. The date 1897 on the label in- 
side definitely settled for me the exact 
date of the birth of my hobby. That in- 
strument, somewhat crude, with its many 
faults, was at the time a great success of 
pride and gratification to me. 

During the following five years I made 
seven more, each an improvement on the 
previous one, but then for twenty-five 
years the study and practice of a pro- 
fession put all thought of violin construc- 
tion out of my mind, although I had the 
satisfaction during those years of using 
one of my instruments in orchestral and 
musical events of an amateur nature. 

About 1923 my violin met with a mis- 
hap, which necessitated the construction 
of a new breast. My work on this re- 
awakened my longing to try my hand 
again at my long-neglected hobby. All 
my spare time was utilized as the old 


(Turn to page 42) 











Dr. Charles H, de Jardine inspecting his 
handiwork. 
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® CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


California-Nevada Kiwanians held their 
tenth annual convention at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, November 13-15, 1930. Representa- 
tives and ladies from 130 of the 133 clubs 
comprising the district gathered to make this 
convention remembered as the greatest from 
the standpoint of friendliness and sociability 
and second only to the Long Beach District 
Convention held in 1929 in point of registra- 
tion, the final registration being 2,026. Four- 
teen clubs registered 100 per cent. 

The San Francisco club held their annual 
football luncheon at the Hotel Oakland on 
Thursday noon, November 13, making it an 
inter-club affair. Over 625 Kiwanians were 
seated, the guests of honor including many 
football celebrities. 

Thursday afternoon four conferences were 
held starting at 1:45 P.M., for district trus- 
tees, presidents, directors, secretaries, and a 
Music Conference. These meetings adjourned 
to the general conference at 4 P.M., at which 
District Governor Charles E, Millikan pre- 
sided, the program consisting of a general 
discussion in regard to proposed amendments 
to the district by-laws to be voted on at this 
convention, 

During the afternoon the ladies were en- 
tertained at the Women’s Athletic Club on 
Lake Merritt in honor of Mrs. Raymond M. 
Crossman and Mrs, Charles E. Millikan, and 
at 8 P.M., everyone gathered at the Scottish 
Rite Temple to enjoy an elaborate enter- 
tainment, termed an “Extravaganza.” This 
was an allegorical musical pageant of music 
and color, depicting the “Spirit of Kiwanis” 
coming to Oakland. The Extravaganza was 
followed by the District Governor’s Ball, end- 
ing the activities for Thursday. 

The convention proper opened Friday 
morning at 9:15 A.M. The singing was led 
by Hugo Kirchhofer of the Los Angeles club. 
The feature addresses of the day were given 
by District Governor Millikan, A. B. Cargill, 
Past President of the Burlingame-San Mateo 
club, International President Raymond M. 
Crossman, International Trustee William O. 
Harris, and Dr. Paul F. Cadman, Assistant 
to the President, San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change. These scholarly addresses lent great 
inspiration to the convention. 

Amendments to the district by-laws were 
passed, officially adding the County of Yuma, 
Arizona, to this district and eliminating the 
August meeting of the district board of 
trustees, 

On Friday the ladies were entertained with 
a sightseeing trip, followed by luncheon, 
bridge and golf at the Claremont Country 
Club. The district banquet that evening was 
divided into four sections, each serving the 
same menu and enjoying the same enter- 
tainment which was rotated. The district 
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banquet was followed by dancing at the 
Scottish Rite Temple. 

The Saturday morning session brought the 
twelve final contestants in the “Kiwanis 
Forum,” who spoke five minutes on the sub- 
ject “Kiwanis in Participating Citizenship.” 
This contest was conducted by Walter Barber, 
Long Beach, Chairman of the district Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education. Eugene J. 
Berry of the Oakland club was adjudged 
the winner and awarded a prize consisting 
of a round-trip railroad ticket to the Inter- 
national convention to be held in Miami next 
May. Second and third places were accorded 
to John R. Alltucker of Vallejo and H. Lan- 
don Morris of Alhambra, respectively. 

The following awards were also made: In 
the district Attendance Contest, Chairman 
O. T. Stephens, LaHabra, announced the 
winners as Oakland, in the Gold Division; 
Alameda in the Silver Division; Huntington 
Park in the Blue Division; and Tujunga in 
the White Division. Flag sets for speakers’ 
tables, suitably marked with an engraved 
silver plate, were awarded to each of these 
clubs. The Traveling Bell, awarded each year 
on the basis of convention attendance, club 
membership and distance to the convention 
city, was won by the Kiwanis Club of Ingle- 
wood. Based on total divisional registration, 
Division II was awarded the Filmer Perpetual 
Trophy. 

Officers elected to serve the California- 
Nevada District for the year 1931 were: Dis- 
trict Governor, Don B. Rice, Oakland; 
Lieutenant-Governors, Al P. Mattier, Comp- 
ton; A. B. Cargill, Burlingame-San Mateo; 
Osgood Hardy, Eagle Rock; Joseph B. 
Collings, Anaheim; Benjamin F. Stinson, 
Bakersfield; Ira C. Landis, Riverside; Ros- 
coe J. Anderson, Redding; Clyde Brown, 
Napa; Arnold A. Bowhay, Jr., Santa Maria; 
Clarence L. Jay, Altadena; Guy Hudgins, 
National City; and Leon B. Reynolds, Palo 
Alto; District Treasurer, Fred S. Kistemann, 
Oakland. 

Pasadena, California, was selected as the 
1931 district convention city. This club acted 
as host to the first district convention in 
1921. 

The convention sessions and entertainment 
were held in the Scottish Rite Temple on 
Lake Merritt, which made an ideal environ- 
ment. This was the first time in history that 
the Rite have allowed their beautiful million 
dollar building to be used for other than 
Masonic purposes. 

Preceding the convention, the “Kalivada” 
made its annual appearance. This newsy 
sheet is published by the host club and this 
year two issues, giving all high lights of the 
coming convention, including entertainment 
features, etc., were sent direct by mail to 
some 6,700 Kiwanians throughout the dis- 
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trict. The third issue appeared on Friday, 
the first day of the convention sessions proper, 
welcoming the visitors to Oakland, naming 
the convention committees, and calling atten- 
tion to the many features to be enjoyed and 
participated in. 

Twenty-two members of the Inglewood 
Kiwanis club brought their excellently uni- 
formed boys’ band to Oakland by bus. About 
a year and a half ago this club undertook 
the interesting objective of a boys’ band, 
thirty-five of the fifty-three pieces of which 
entertained visitors at the Oakland Conven- 
tion. This band also gave concerts in the 
principal cities en route to and following 
the convention. 

Pre-convention features included a special 
inter-club meeting held at Modesto on 
Wednesday, November 12, at which Past 
District Governor A. Heber Winder was the 
guest speaker. Many Kiwanians and ladies 
en route to Oakland were in attendance at 
this meeting. The District Golf Tournament 
was held at Oakland on November 12, with 
awards made at the convention session on 
Saturday morning. A large number of Ki- 
wanians participated in the tournament this 
year, which is a yearly event held the day 
preceding each district convention. 

The Pacific Slope Dairy Show was also 
held in Oakland the week of the district con- 
vention and through the courtesy of Kiwanian 
Samuel Greene of San Francisco, all Ki- 
wanians and their ladies were invited to 
attend “Kiwanis Night” on Wednesday, No- 
vember 12, special tickets being issued by the 
directors of this show. 


® CAROLINAS 


The tenth annual convention of the Caro- 
linas District convened in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, November 6-8. The first official 
meeting was that of the Executive Commit- 
tee on the 6th. This was followed by the 
meeting of the Board of Trustees. The eve- 
ning of the 6th was given over to fun and 
frolic and a general get-acquainted affair, 
followed by a ball in the Virginia Dare 
Ballroom of the Sir Walter Hotel. 

The convention proper opened at 9:30 
A.M., November 7, District Governor Allison 
W. Honeycutt in the chair. Mayor E. E. 
Culbreth of Raleigh made the address of 
welcome on behalf of the city. The Hon. 
Dennis G. Brummitt, Attorney General of 
North Carolina and a member of the Raleigh 
club, welcomed the visitors on behalf of the 
Raleigh Kiwanis club and Immediate Past 
District Governor Thomas W. Crews re- 
sponded. 

International President Raymond M. Cross- 
man and Editorial Writer Roe Fulkerson 
represented Kiwanis International. Both 
spoke during luncheon and their addresses 
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were listened to with undivided attention. 

The annual banquet was held on Friday 
evening at Meredith College at which time 
600 Kiwanians and their guests were served 
a most delightful dinner. Many prizes, do- 
nated by the clubs in the district, were 
awarded the ladies. In addition, the Raleigh 
club presented to each lady in attendance 
a beautiful favor. At the banquet Past Inter- 
national President Eugene Newsome of Ro- 
tary International was introduced and 
brought greetings from the Rotary clubs. 
Hon. O. Max Gardner, Governor of the State 
of North Carolina, and a former member of 
the Shelby, North Carolina, Kiwanis club, 
introduced International President Crossman 
who spoke on “Kiwanis Continues to Build.” 
Mr. Fulkerson spoke at the banquet in his 
usual happy style. After the banquet a ball 
was given at the Sir Walter Hotel. 

Saturday, November 8, the district com- 
mittees made their reports after which the 
Nominating Conference brought in the report 
for officers for the new year. The following 
were elected: Governor, Thomas P. Pruitt, 
Hickory, North Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernors, Rev. John C. Peeler, Lenoir; Luther 
T. Hartsell, Jr., Concord; Hubert E. Olive, 
Lexington; Norman C. Shepard, Smithfield; 
Marion B. Fowler, Durham; W. Ed Smith, 
Scotland Neck; Walter Frank Taylor, Golds: 
boro, North Carolina; Dr. John D. Smyser, 
Rev. James W. Jackson, Green- 
South Roderick H. Mce- 
Donald, Columbia, South Carolina, was re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

Pinehurst, North Carolina, was selected for 
the 1931 convention. 


® MICHIGAN 

The East Dearborn, Michigan, Kiwanis 
club gave a first charter anniversary and 
Armistice Day dinner dance, November 11, 
1930, at the new Harvey H. Lowrey Junior 
High School. 

The Rotary and Exchange clubs of Dear- 
born, as well as nearby Kiwanis clubs were 
invited and were well represented; also many 
city officials. It was the biggest and best 
gathering of the business and professional 
life ever held in Dearborn. There were 400 
at the dinner. 

Governor William Chapman gave a very 
fine talk on Kiwanis ideals and the manner 
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in which it promotes good fellowship and 
greater interest in community spirit and de- 
velopment. The meeting was highly honored 
by the presence of Joseph Prance, Kiwanian 
No. 1, who although not listed on the pro- 
gram, spoke briefly and received a large 
ovation. 

All enjoyed the dancing, and a circle two- 
step afforded an excellent opportunity for 
people to get acquainted, the main objective 
of the party. 


® NEW YORK 

The New York State District officers-elect, 
under the leadership of Frank Huntington, 
District Governor-elect, got off to an excel- 
lent start for 1931 activities early. On No- 
vember 6 the entire Executive Committee held 
a most successful business session in the office 
of Robert C. Hyde, District Secretary-Treas- 
urer, in Binghamton. Those in attendance 
were Governor Dr. C. P. Segard, Governor- 
elect Frank Huntington, Secretary-Treasurer 
Robert C. Hyde, Lieutenant-Governors-elect, 
M. Paul Magly, Jamaica, E. P. Valkenburgh, 
Middletown, Boyd E. Golder, Utica, Stephen 
O. Salmon, Endicott, Arthur O. Morse, James- 
town, Willard W. Andrews, Albany and John 
W. Genaway, Malone. 

The general interest in Kiwanis work for 
1931 was demonstrated in a very conclusive 
manner, when the great distances that these 
men traveled to attend this meeting are con- 
sidered and the fact that nearly all of them 
arrived on the evening before in order to be 
on hand at 9 A.M. 

The committees for 1931 were all selected 
and approved. These consist of a chairman 
and seven divisional committeemen. Under 
this plan of organization the district not only 
has a chairman but each division has a chair- 
man of all committees. 

The dates of January 11 and 12 were se- 
lected for the 1931 board of trustees’ meet- 
ing to be held in Albany. Tentative sugges- 
tions were offered regarding this meeting and 
plans laid to make an extra effort to have 
each and every club represented by its trus- 
tee, president and secretary. 

The dates of the spring divisional confer- 
ences were also tentatively selected and these 
will be definitely fixed as soon as possible so 
that early plans may be laid for successful 
meetings in the spring. 
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During the noon hour the officers were 
entertained by a group of members and offi- 
cers of the Binghamton club, while wives of 
the visiting officers were entertained by the 
wives of Binghamton Kiwanians. 

In the evening the Binghamton club 
staged the finest ladies’ night dinner and 
dance in its history. This meeting was under 
the direction of Mrs. Floyd McLean, wife of 
President McLean, as chairman, assisted by 
the wives of all officers. All the district off- 
cers with Mrs. Paul Magly, Mrs. Boyd Golder, 
Mrs. Stephen Salmon, Mrs. Arthur Morse and 
Mrs. Robert Hyde, were guests at this meet- 
ing. 

Everyone left Binghamton exceptionally 
pleased in the success of the business meet- 
ing, as well as having enjoyed a most won- 
derful evening’s entertainment. 


® OHIO 

Cleveland will be the scene of the 1931 
Ohio District board of trustees’ meeting and 
inaugural ball ceremonies it has been an- 
nounced by Judge Arch A. Schramm, gov- 
ernor-elect. Judge Schramm has called the 
meeting in that city for Thursday, January 
15, and the inaugural ceremonies will follow 
that evening. 

Judge Schramm and his Executive Com- 
mittee met in Marietta, December 4, and out 
lined plans for district activities in 1931. 
Following the meeting of the committee, the 
Marietta club staged a ladies’ night party 
in honor of the election of one of its mem- 
bers to the governorship. 

Governor J. Guy O’Donnell has just com- 
pleted one of his main objectives of the year 
—that of visiting every club in Ohio during 
his incumbency. Since taking office in Janu- 
ary the governor has appeared before every 
one of the 128 clubs in the state. Most of the 
visits were purely club affairs; 
ever, were chalked up as inter-club meets. 

One of Ohio’s oldest and best known 
Kiwanians came in for a great tribute from 
his club, division and district recently, when 
the Medina club great 


several, he »w- 


gave a party for 


Samuel H. Brainard, its secretary and the 
lieutenant-governor-elect of Division VII. 
Original plans were to have it as a club affair, 
but before the party ended it had taken on 
the aspects of a district party. 

Four hundred and eighty-six live wire Ki- 





" Scene at the tenth annual convention of the California-Nevada District held in Oakland, November 13-15, 1930. President Raymond M. Crossman is 
in the center of the first row and to his right is Mrs. Crossman, 
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Weedlot monument and tablet erected by the 
Kiwanis Club of Mitchell, South Dakota, with two 
little daughters of President William R. Danforth 
whe did the unveiling. The tablet reads ‘This 
Kiwanis woodlot we dedicate to you . . to you 
who believe that trees and flowers—rocks, rivers, 
lakes and skies are beautiful thoughts made mani- 
fest—reflecting God's love and care for his chil- 
dren. This to us is sacred ground. Kiwanis Club 
of Mitchell. May 25, 1930.” 


wanians of Division VI attended the annual 
inter-club dinner and entertainment at Berea 
High School Auditorium, Berea, Ohio. Ki- 
wanian Hugh Diamond of Galion and Glen 
and Gene of radio fame kept the boys roar- 
ing with laughter. A. G. Yawberg of the 
Berea club presided. Dick C. Hathaway, Pres- 
ident of the Cleveland club, and William C. 
Fickens, Lieutenant-Governor of Division VI, 
gave very inspiring talks. 

The Ohio District observed its first “Good 
Fellowship W eek” 
club meets were held all over the district 
the week of November 24. The meetings 
were held under the direction of H. A. Drees 
of Covington, district inter-club chairman, 
and from all reports were a great success. 

The key meeting of the week was held in 
Covington, with the Covington, Greenville 
and Troy clubs in attendance. The speaker 
was Forrest F. Smith, Columbus lawyer and 
President of the Northern Columbus Kiwanis 
club, who delivered his famous talk on 
“Aaron Burr.” Governor O'Donnell attended 
A few nights later he and 
Chairman Drees attended the inter-club meet 
in Columbus of the Columbus, Northern 
Columbus, Northwest Columbus, Linden and 
Delaware clubs. 

Decision of the district officials to hold the 
board of trustees’ meeting and inaugural ball 
in Cleveland in January has met with uni- 
versal approval over the district. The activi- 
ties will be under the direction of former 
Lieutenant-Governer W. C. Ficken and 
Lieutenant-Governor W. J. Williams. Both 
are old timers at running such events. 


in November, when inter- 


the meeting. 


® NEW ENGLAND 


Monday, November 7, at Fellowship Hall, 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 260 Kiwanians and 
their ladies, representing twenty clubs of the 
New England District, met for the charter 
night of the St. Johnsbury, Vermont, Kiwanis 
club. : 

This club, the second sponsored largely 
through the efforts of the Berlin, New Hamp- 
shire, club, situated sixty miles away, is at 
present the only active Kiwanis club in the 
State of Vermont. It forms the ninth club 
in Division VIII. 


Eli A. Marcoux, President of the Berlin 
club, acted as toastmaster. C. Vernon Inett, 
versatile song leader of the Worcester club 
and chairman of the district Committee on 
Music, and Charles Morneau, somg leader of 
the Berlin club, led the singing, while the 
pianists were Elliot Santon, leader of the 
Worcester Glee Club, George Smith, Lan- 
easter, and Ernest E. Tankard, Berlin. 

Special musical features were contributed 
by Harold E. Tabor, Secretary of the Berlin 
club, C. Vernon Inett, Worcester, and. the 
quartet of the American Legion Auxiliary, 
Ryan Scammon Post, Berlin. Their numbers 
added much to the success of the evening. 

Addresses of welcome were made by Ralph 
W. Orebaugh, Town Manager; Forest Bailey, 
President, Chamber of Commerce; and Dr. 
William G. Richer, President, Rotary club. 

As an official of the New England District, 
in behalf: of Kiwanis International, the Rev. 
Leslie W. Hodder, of Berlin, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Division VIII,-presented the 
charter to the new club. With this act he 
pointed out that the division had completed 
its three objectives for 1930 and had rounded 

















This cup, awarded by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, was won by the Kiwanis Club of Jack- 
sonville, Florida, for being the first civic club to 
have its members registered and poll tax paid 


one hundred per cent. The club won the trophy 

in 1928 and again this year and if they win it 

in 1932—which they most certainly will do—it 
will become their permanent property. 


out a well arranged schedule, while the New 
England District realized the dream of eleven 
years. 

E. Wesley Enman, President of the new 
St. Johnsbury, club, accepted sthe charter. 
He briefly outlined the steps taken to form 
the club and gave a rapid sketch of the com- 
munity. 

In presenting an American Flag from the 
sponsoring club, fra A. Thayer, Past Presi- 
dent of the Berlin club, made one of the 
best addresses of the evening. He was fol- 
lowed by zLeon H. Treadwell, Worcester, 
Secretary of. the New England District, who 
presented from the district a Canadian Flag. 
Other gifts’ were a large banner from the 
division, presented by Dr. William A. Dorney, 
Portsmouth, Lieutenant-Governor-elect of Di- 
vision VIII, a gavel from the Lancaster club 
with the understanding that it was to be 
passed on to the second club founded in Ver- 
mont and a gavel and bell from the Newton, 
Massachusetts, club. 
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District Governor John B. Densmore, 
Worcester, made the address of the evening. 
It was short but carried a genuine ring which 
reached all who listened. In graphic words 
Governor “Ben” Densmore described the 
workings for the Objectives of Kiwanis and 
urged the new club to begin immediately 
its activities. 


® ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 

The School of Leadership Training con- 
ducted by Governor-elect Henry Dormeyer 
and the other new officers of the’ Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District, December 3-4 in Chi- 
cago, was conceded by all present, to‘ bea 
most constructive piece of Kiwanis legisla- 
tion. 

The training course was held in conjunc- 
tion with the regular district board of trus- 
tees’ meeting and club officers’ and committee 
conferences and although hurriedly arranged, 
having been set ahead one month from the 
date originally planned, there were 91 out 
of the 102 clubs in the district represented. 

Two training sessions were held December 
3, one for lieutenant-governors and other dis- 
trict officers, and the other for district com- 
mittee chairmen. They were designed to 
acquaint the new officers with their respective 
duties before entering the usual discussion 
periods set for presidents, and secretaries 
and the board of trustees’ meeting. 

This meeting was the means of bringing to 
the new officials concrete knowledge of Ki 
wanis technique before commencing their 
active work January 1, and will make un- 
necessary separate divisional conferences as 
held in the past which have not only been 
costly but have seemed to duplicate the work 
of the board of trustees’ meeting and other 
officers’ conferences and which have come 
many times months after the officers had com- 
menced to function in their respective divi- 
sions, 

Following the luncheon at noon on Decem- 
ber 4, at which the Chicago club acted a: 
host, the ten lieutenant-governors were given 
an opportunity to meet with the delegates o 
their respective divisions for the transaction 
of such matters as usually pertain to the divi- 
sions. This is likewise an improvement over 
the old method when the lieutenant-governors 
and club officers had to wait until the divi- 
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Mrs. A. B. Hamilton for the best kept premises 
in Dawson, considering that all werk was done 


valued at $100. awarded by the 
ub of Dawson, Georgia, to Mr. and 


by the immediate family. A Yard and Garden 
Contest is sponsored by this club annually. 
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sional conferences for becoming acquainted. 

In order that problems of similar character 
might be discussed by clubs of equal repre- 
sentation both as to members and territorial 
locations, the group conferences for presi- 
dents, and secretaries and the board of trus- 
tees were divided into small sections accord- 
ing to the size of the cities they represented 
and the discussions entered into at these sec- 
tions proved most helpful to the delegates. 

This plan offers greater possibilities for 
practical inter-club meetings since the club 
officers have made their contacts early and 
have had an opportunity to discuss tentative 
dates in person rather than having to depend 
upon correspondence as heretofore. 

There were 468 in attendance at the Gov- 
ernor’s Banquet December 4, conducted under 
the auspices of the All-Chicago Clubs com- 
prising the twenty clubs in the Chicago area 
under the leadership of Art Arneman of the 
Ravenswood, Chicago, club. Dr. Frank P. 
Hammond, of the Woodlawn, Chicago, club 
and Past District Governor, was the unani- 
mous choice to lead this group in 1931. 

The Governor’s Banquet which was fol- 
lowed by dancing and cards was, according 
to District Governor-elect Henry A. Dor- 
meyer, one of the best ever held in the dis- 
trict. Henry has filled the office of district 
secretary for the past two years and, “never 
before,” said he, “have I experienced a more 
harmonious and congenial gathering circum- 
vented by such enthusiasm and inspiration 
that should make for one of the best years 
of Kiwanis activity the Illinois-Eastern lowa 
District has ever experienced.” 

The slogan selected by the Executive Com- 
mittee for next year is “Let’s Personalize Our 
Kiwanis” and it is certain that every Ki- 
wanian who was privileged to attend the 
training school sessions and then experienced 
the practical demonstration of personal in- 
terest at the Governor’s Banquet, returned 
home with a greater determination to make 
Kiwanis felt as never before in his home 
community. 


® PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 

The school of instruction for 1931 district 
officers was held at Portland, Oregon on De- 
The affair started with a break- 


cember 6. 












A bird’s-eye view of the $60,000, 120-acre airport and han 
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gar at Kewanee, Illinois, as seen on 


dedication day. This was realized largely through the work of the airport committee of the Kiwanis 


Club of Kewanee. 


Frank M. Lay inaugurated the project at a Kiwanis club meeting by pledging, 
in behalf of the airport committee of the club, $10,000 toward the airport. 


Less than a year 


later the large tract of land and airport equipment including a modern hangar were bought and 
paid for by public subscription. 


fast session at the Multnomah Hotel and 
continued through to 5:00 p.m. All of the 
1931 officers were present except Lieutenant- 
Governor Albert Duenwald of Tacoma who 
through force of circumstances has found it 
necessary to resign. Past Governor James P. 
Neal of Olympia represented Division II] 
in place of the 1930 lieutenant-governor, Fred 
M. Bond, who is acting until the divisional 
vacancy is filled. 

Governor-elect Harold M. Diggon gave an 
inspiring résumé of the recent International 
Council at Chicago. He emphasized the im- 
portance of every club finding an active com- 
munity job, He lauded the high type of 
men upon the International Council as well 
as the International committee chairmen. He 
outlined the financial needs of Kiwanis In- 
ternational and stressed the fact that drastic 
reductions have been effected in many im- 
portant departments. New methods to be 
used at the Miami Convention in relation to 


the program and conferences were explained. 

Longview, Washington, was selected as the 
place for the district board of trustees’ 
meeting on January 17. 

The following schools of instruction for club 
officers were announced: December 9 at Ren- 
ton, Washington; December 11 at Spokane, 
Washington; December 13 at Olympia, Wash- 
ington and December 16 at Portland, Oregon. 

The calendar for the April divisional con- 
ferences was filled as follows:—April 2, Elma, 
Washington; April 3, Seattle, Washington; 
April 4, Mt. Vernon, Washington; April 9, 
Ashland, Oregon; April 10, Salem, Oregon; 
April 11, Seaside, Oregon; April 16, Yakima, 
Washington; April 17, Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington; April 18, Lewiston, Idaho. 

Every phase of Kiwanis activity was cov- 
ered in the lieutenant-governors’ school and 
Governor-elect Diggon’s official family de- 
parted, well versed in Kiwanis and with a 
firm determination to make 1931 a great year. 








Carolina. 


The club financed the equipping of the room which 





Children’s reading roem presented to the city public library by President Marion B. Fowler on behalf of the Kiwanis Club of Durham, North 
is located in the basement of the library building. Previously the club donated 
a truck to the library which was called upon for 9,000 books the first year, 26,000 the next and 41,000 books the third year. 





@ Christmas Charity Carnival 
Held by West Side, Chicago, 
Illinois 

For the purpose of extending its welfare 
and Christmas charity work among the 
needy, the West Side, Chicago, Kiwanis club 
held a Christmas Charity Carnival. A pro- 
gram complete with carnival features was 
arranged. Mark Fisher, golden-voiced tenor 
of the Balaban-Katz circuit, appeared in his 
characteristic style. Roller skating, dancing 
and exhibition features afforded additional 
variety of entertainment. Numbers were of- 


fered by groups of students from Crane, 
Lucy Flewer, Marshall and McKinley high 
schools, such as glee club singing, band 
music, tap dancing, and clown acts. A 


costume parade with special prizes for the 
best costumes was held following the regular 
program. Some fifty prizes were provided 
for those in attendance. 

Sponsoring a blind Boy Scout troop, giv- 
ing a Christmas dinner, toys and provisions 
to 100 needy families, and taking some 700 
crippled children to the circus and theatre 
each year are some of the regular activities 
for which the West Side, Chicago, Kiwanis 
club raised this fund. 


@ Halifax, Ontario, Plays 
“Miniature Golf” 

Perhaps the “miniature golf” operators in 
your town will be generous and turn over to 
your club their course for a day or week. 
It is a splendid way to supplement the under- 
privileged child fund, say Halifax, Ontario, 
Kiwanians. They know because they had the 
privilege of trying it. 


® County Agricultural and 
School Fair Sponsored by 
Elizabethtown, Kentucky 

The Hardin County Agricultural and 
School Fair is sponsored each year by the 
Kiwanis Club of Elizabethtown, Kentucky, 
in codéperation with the county agent. There 
are twelve departments including needlework 
and art, culinary, flower, dairy cattle, beef 
cattle, swine, sheep, poultry, garden and farm 
products, 4H Club and school departments. 
Exhibits are held in the public school, the 
court house, on the government lot and at the 
community house. Needlework and art and 
culinary department exhibits were held at 
the community house, livesteck and poultry 
exhibits were on the government lot and a 
large tent was provided for the protection of 
the cqops of poultry. 

A very efficient secretary is employed to 
handle all the business and secure advertis- 
ing for the catalog. No advertising is solic- 
ited locally but is secured in Louisville and 
from other outside sources. Local business 
and professional men are solicited by a 
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Club Activities 


From the numerous fine reports received 
constantly, these ore selected because of 
their value in suggestions to other clubs 


Kiwanis committee. The amount donated 
last year was $901. Revenue-from advertise- 
ments was $380. The general expenses and 
cost of the catalog were $531.31. 

The fair last year was considered the big- 
gest success of any ever held. There were 
1,170 entries and the exhibits were viewed 
by between ten and twelve thousand per- 
A total of $614.25 was paid in pre- 
miums in addition to the valuable prizes. 


sons, 


@ Chadron, Nebraska, Con- 
tributes to Relief Fund 

The entire proceeds of the fifth annual 
charity ball held by the Chadron, Nebraska, 
Kiwanis club were turned over to the Chadron 
Relief Association. Expenses for the music, 
hall, printing and refreshments were taken 
care of by the members of the club. 

This along with the Home Beautiful Con- 
test held during the summer constituted the 
club’s major activities the past year. 


@ Extensive Under-Privileged 
Child Program in Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 

A most extensive program for aiding under- 
privileged children is carried on by Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, Kiwanians. A survey 
taken about two and one-half years ago 
showed that conditions at the Columbus 
School were just a little worse than in any 
other territory in the city. Some of the chil- 
dren did not have the funds to buy lunch at 
the cafeteria and were badly in need of milk 
and wholesome foods which could not be 
provided by the parents. It was immediately 
arranged that all of the under-fed and under- 
nourished children should be provided with 
plenty of milk, a big bowl of soup and whole- 
some bread. 


Dr. J. C. McDonald, Dr, A. L. Guthrie 
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| To All Kiwanis Clubs 


_ pared the Efficiency Report 


If you have not already pre- 


| recording the achievement of 
| your club for 1930, please do 


it now. Your District Gov- 





ernor is expecting it before 
February 15. 
S. EDGAR COLE, 


| Chairman, Special International 
Committee on Efficiency Contest 














and on a basis of geographic distribution. 


and Dr. Elias Margo, Kiwanian members of 
the Committee on Under-Privileged Child, 
agreed that they would donate their profes- 
sional services. Eighty-six children in this 
school have been operated on and every 
operation has been a success. The total cost 
has been only a nominal hospital fee of $5.00 
per child. The club has furnished splints, 
casts, crutches and built-up shoes for the 
crippled children. 

At the William Jennings Bryan School for 
crippled children, the club is given enthusi- 
astic support by the principal, Mrs. Mabel 
Nowlin, who is the wife of Dr. Nowlin, a 
member of the South Oklahoma City Kiwanis 
club. The Kiwanians are doing anything in 
a physical way for the children at this school 
that is not taken care of through other agen- 
cies. They also give them a wonderful Christ- 
mas party. Each year they have been fur- 
nishing them with a Christmas tree. 
Each child letter to Santa 
Claus telling the present that he or she most 
desires and the Kiwanians then see to it 
that each child gets exactly what it wants. 
Kiwanian Steve Anderson sees that every 
child has a brand new dollar bill in addition 
to the present. 

Another one of the outstanding joyous fea- 
tures sponsored by Oklahoma City Kiwanians 
is an orphans’ picnic when 400 orphans are 
entertained at the Fair Grounds. 

Mark Brewer was the 1930 chairman of 
the Committee on Under-Privileged Child. 


writes a 


®@ Provo, Utah, 
Builds Trail 

Bridal Veil Falls, one of the glorious fea- 
tures of Utah, are being made accessible by 
a foot path which is being built by Provo, 
Utah, Kiwanians. The trail ends at present 
at the foot of the second falls but in the 
spring it will be completed to the top. A 
number of members of the club have put in 
a half day at a time working on the trail. 

Provo Kiwanians are certainly living up 
to the Kiwanis motto “We Build.” They 
spent much time and energy on the Aspen 
Grove road. They built the Timpanogos Hike 
bonfire. They built the parking space at 
the foot of Bridal Veil Falls and now they 
are building the trail. 


®@ Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 
Scout Camp Good Tree 
Nursery 
The value of the Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 
Kiwanis club Boy Scout Camp as a tree 
nursery was demonstrated when Troop 12 of 
the Boy Scouts transferred several hundred 
small trees to Camp Sinawa at Pigeon Lake. 
The trees when a little more than roots 
were planted at the Kiwanis camp several 
years ago. Most of them are now several feet 
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in height. Many different varieties of trees 
are included in those transferred to Pigeon 
Lake. More trees will be planted at the Ki- 
wanis camp. 


@ Morristown, New Jersey, 
Builds Infirmary 

The Morristown, New Jersey, Kiwanis club 
which received its charter a year and a half 
ago recently undertook and carried to com- 
pletion its first major undertaking. 

In Morris County there is a camp for boys 
and girls which, while not restricted to mem- 
bers, is operated by the Y. M. C. A. Every 
summer it has between three and four hun- 
dred campers. There was no provision at 
this camp, which is known as Camp Wash- 
ington, for the care of sickness or any acci- 
dents, separate and apart from the rest of the 
camp and some building was needed where a 
child with a severe case of sunburn, or other 
campers’ ills could be adequately taken care 
of, away from the other children. 

The board of directors, after a comprehen- 
sive study of the situation, recommended to 
the club that they undertake to build an 
Infirmary at Camp Washington and the club 
unanimously agreed upon the worthiness of 
this effort. The plans for the Infirmary were 
drawn by Kiwanian Walter S. Slifer, archi- 
tect, and Kiwanian Marcus R. Northup, a 
builder, was made Chairman of the Building 
Committee. Practically all the work was 
done by members of the Morristown Kiwanis 
club, who went to the camp over week-ends 
in various groups and, under the direction of 
Chairman Northup, built a bungalow style 
building, consisting of an entrance hall, and 
two large rooms with a capacity of four beds. 

By doing the work themselves the club 
saved approximately $1,000 as they figured 
that the total cost of the building would be 
$2,000 if erected under contract. Many of 
the supply men and merchants coédperated 
with the club in giving discounts. The first 
money was raised by a card party in which 
the ladies played the big part. 

Considering the fact that all work was done, 
with one or two exceptions, over week-ends, 
it is quite remarkable that the Infirmary, 
which was started the middle of May, was 
completed for the dedication which took place 
on July 23. Before the presentation a base 

















ball game was played between the Kiwanians 
and the Camp team which the boys won. 
Following the ball game, every one had a 
most enjoyable swim and then went to the 
Infirmary for the ceremonies. Kiwanian C. J. 
Myers, chairman in charge of the day, in- 
augurated the proceedings by giving a brief 
resume of the building of the Infirmary and 
introduced President James H. Samuels of the 
Kiwanis club who presented the building to 
Mr. Stephen Griffith for the Y. M. C. A. 


® Tulsa, Oklahoma, Helps 
Under-Privileged 

Wherever there is a need the big hearts 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma, Kiwanians are there. 
They are furnishing daily lunches for forty- 
one poor school children tummies 
would be empty if they were not provided 
for by a big brother. 


whose 


The club is donating 
a $250 cash scholarship to one of last year’s 
high school graduates. A nurse is being 
provided for an 
boys were given outdoor freedom, wholesome 


invalid. Sixty-one poor 
relaxation and religious inspiration at the 
Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Camp last summer and a 
large number of Kiwanians helped to put 
over the community fund. 

These are only a few of the many activities 
in which this club has participated during the 
past year. 
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Kiwanis Health Center built by the Kiwanis Club of Fayetteville, North Carolina. 


@ Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, Builds 
Health Center 

The Fayetteville, North Carolina, Kiwanis 
club completed and on September 12 dedi- 
cated a building to be known as “Ki- 
wanis Health Center.” It is located in the 
suburbs of the city and is for the use primar- 
ily of a baby clinic which was established by 
Kiwanian Dr. W. C. Verdery in conjunction 
with Fayetteville Chapter of the American 
Red Cross on April 15, 1924, and has operated 
weekly ever since. The building will be avail- 
able, free of cost, to any other health clinic 
on unoccupied days. 

This is the most important contribution 
by the club in its work in the interest of the 
under-privileged child. 

For several years it has sponsored an ortho- 
pedic clinic held monthly and has furnished 
milk for under-privileged school children in 
all of the public schools of the city. 


@ Hebron Camp Supported by 
Manchester, Connecticut 

The Manchester, Connecticut, Kiwanis club 
has been doing its part for the under-nour 
ished and under-privileged boys and girls of 
its city since 1926. In that year and under the 
leadership of President Charles Ray, Vice- 
President William A. Knofla, Treasurer 
Lewis J. Sipe and Secretary George H. Wil- 
cox, the Kiwanis club opened the Hebron 
Kiddies’ Camp at an ideal spot in the Hebron 
Hills adjacent to Manchester. 

The method of raising money for the sup- 
port of the Hebron Camp is unique. Each 
winter the Kiwanis club marshalls all its 
talent into one grand extravaganza of min- 
strelsy, including all the latest in 
properties, novelties, specialties, with the re- 
sult that the State Theatre is filled afternoon 
and evening to witness the excellent per- 
formance. The average net proceeds of the 
show are about $1,000 yearly, a sum large 
enough to provide vacation periods for over 
seventy-five kiddies for from four to six weeks 
each season. 

The equipment of the camp cost approxi- 
mately $2,000. The dormitory, now four 
years old, is screened and cool. Each boy 
has his own cot and his belongings are on a 
little shelf above the head of his bed. One 
room, occupied by the directors, opens into 
the big sleeping apartment. Here first aid ap- 
pliances are stored and the boys are looked 
over daily for evidence of minor injuries to 
face, hands and feet. By thus treating in- 
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juries, rashes and scratches when they ap- 
pear, any dangers resulting from infection 
are diminished. 

[he dormitory is electrically lighted with a 
Delco lighting system. An artesian well 
driven through 150 feet of granite supplies 
good drinking water. 

Shower baths have also been installed, the 
cold well water being pumped into tanks to 

arm in the sun before being used in the 


bath rooms, 


@ Columbia, Missouri, 
Aids Community 


Sponsoring a county wide improvement 


program 
couraging and organizing Boy Scout and high 


for under-privileged children, en- 
landscaping public grounds, 
iding the State Crippled Children’s Service 
and g 


hool groups, 


constitute 
the 
club is ac- 


guidance 
the things that 
Kiwanis 


iving vocational 
smattering of 


Missouri, 


only a 
Columbia, 
complishins . 
his 
planning 
problems, 


year the club, among other things, is 
to attack the traffic and parking 
improve city garbage disposal and 
organize and secure an instructor for a Camp 
Fire Girls troop composed of needy girls. 
Perhaps the most important project of the 
club the last the 
ponsorship in conjunction with a few other 


for five years has been 


work in 
benefit of 


visiting-teacher 
the 
During the last five years 


organizations of 


Boone County for under- 
privileged children. 
more than 530 cases of under-privileged chil 
dren have been reported to the visiting teacher 
half of them 


proved, relieved, adjusted or removed. 


more im- 
This 
program is under the direction of a committee 
headed by Dr. Charles W. Greene. 


Chief among the other accomplishments of 


than have been 


and 


the organization has been the support of a 
Boy Scout troop, comprising twenty-four boys 
f families. A 
S. Milburn is chairman attends all 
Scout meetings and has charge of the 


destitute committee of 
which J. 
Boy 

work, 
possible, employ boys from the Scout troop 
for odd jobs and errands to enable them to 


attend camps and 


rom 


Members of the club, whenever it is 


earn enough money to 
roundups. 

The Kiwanians also are heading a move- 
ment for the establishment of supervised play- 
grounds for children in the summer time. 

On completien of the erection of the Boone 
the Columbia Kiwanians 
the development of the 
They met there, bringing shovels, 
picks and rakes with them, and spent 
several digging out foundations for 
walks and drives and planting shrubbery and 
Each of the seventy members of the 
club was required to plant a tree on the 
grounds and two huge pillars at the entrance 
were also erected. The work was done under 
the direction of Kiwanian Horace F. Major, 
University of Missouri architect. 

For the last Columbia _ Ki- 
wanians have awarded a loving cup each year 
to the boy and girl adjudged the best all- 
round students at Columbia High School. 

Establishment of a free vocational guidance 
for graduates of Columbia High 
School is one of the club’s newest projects. 
Questionnaires are each of the 
graduates concerning their choice of a voca- 
tion following conferences with teachers and 
superintendents. The student questionnaires 
are classified and students assigned to con- 
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ferences with members of the club who are 
in the business, trade or profession chosen. 
Earl Gordon, secretary of the University of 
Missouri Y. M. C. A. is chairman of the 
committee in charge of vocational guidance 
and placement. 

The Kiwanians have a campaign for the 
promotion of more friendly and better re- 
lationship between the city men and the 
farmers. Each year a banquet is held honor- 
ing farmers selected for outstanding achieve- 
ment by the county agent and County Farm 
Bureau. E. A. Trowbridge of the Missouri 
College of Agriculture heads the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Other improvements which the club will 
undertake this year 
standards and ethics, furnishing milk and 


are: Raising business 
hot soup for under-privileged children, en- 
couraging better school attendance and pro- 


moting Columbia educational institutions. 


®@ Washington, D. C., 
Publishes History of 
Welfare Work 

The Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. C. 
has just published a thirty-seven page book 
let of the history of the orthopedic and wel 
fare work accomplished by that club between 
the years 1923 and 1930. To Harry G. Kim- 
ball, Past Governor of the Capital District, 
goes the credit for this painstaking work as 
some of the cases have run for many 
and reports have been received from the vis- 


year 


iting nurses every month. 

This booklet tells of the schools for crip- 
pled children, institutional 
Camp Good Will, and gives a summary of 
325 cases. 

C. W. Pimper 
the Orthopedic and Welfare Committee. 
writes that if the chairmen of 
Kiwanis club Welfare Committees or officers 
of any club desire a copy, he will be glad 
to send them one. His address is 1140 Fif- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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@ Kiwanis Health Camp “Builds” 
Youngsters at Bradenton, Florida 

Forty odd boys and girls had the time of 
their lives last summer at the Kiwanis Health 
Camp at Flying Eagle. As the first notes of 
the reveille sounded, the children would eager- 
ly tumble out of the bunks that line the walls 
of the cabins and jump into their bathing 
suits. They took their places in the open 
plot of ground and were soon ready for the 
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first commands of the setting-up exercises. 
After the final exercise there was a frantic 
dash down the steps to the bend of the river. 

An interesting check board system was 
arranged by the counsellors. Before any 
one was permitted to go into the water the 
roll was called and each camper, who had 
been previously given a number, turned the 
white of his number on the board to red. 
Then when they left the water, they turned 
the red character over again to white. In 
way the just 
many were in the water at all times. 

The “buddy” system was alse used. At 
the end of the whistle each child took the 
hand of the other who had been assigned as 
his partner. 


this instructors knew how 


Of all the delightful sports enjoyed at the 
camp, swimming occupied the most popular 
place in the hearts of the campers. M. L. 
Rice, a swimming instructor, went out to the 
camp once every week and gave the children 
Under his direction, tiny little arms 
and legs were developed into muscle while 


lessons. 


the white skins of their shoulders and necks 
were bronzed from the sun. 

After their morning dip, breakfast was 
Then there was a toothbrush drill 
and the inspection of cabins, followed by an 
hour of play when volley ball court and out- 
door games were enjoyed. In the middle of 
the morning there was a short pause for a 


served, 


rest period. 

At five o’clock there was swimming again 
and in the evening the different clubs of the 
city sponsored entertainments for the chil- 
dren. 

The camp was not made possible through 
the efforts of a few individuals but by the 
Most of the 
money was raised by selling Christmas seals. 
In addition, the Kiwanis Club of Bradenton 
aided the camp in a material way through the 
presentation of minstrels. A donation was 
also received from Mrs. Nickels of the Nickels 
School of Music who presented a musical 


codperation of the whole county. 


play and gave the entire proceeds to the camp. 

All of the children were examined by doc- 
tors before entering the camp. Bad tonsils 
were removed and attention was given their 
teeth. The dentists belonging to the Manatee 


County Dental Association furnished the time 
and labor gratis. 

Next year it is hoped that provision can be 
made for fifty boys and fifty girls to be cared 
for for several weeks. 
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Jnder-privileged children and camp officials in front of central building at Kiwanis Health Camp at 


Flying Eagle which is sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Bradenton, Florida. 
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® Riverside, California, Best 
Singing Club in District 

Writing itself down as one of the best 
singing clubs in Southern California, the 
Riverside Kiwanis club, in competition with 
the other clubs of Division VI of the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District, has won as its per- 
manent possession the trophy cup which has 
been traveling back and forth between the 
clubs the past several years. 

Both the San Bernardino and Riverside 
clubs had each two victories to their credit, 
and the contest had virtually narrowed down 
to a competition between these two groups. 
The annual contest idea originated with the 
Colton club, which also hung up the cup. 

The was held in Sylvan Park, 
Redlands, following a picnic dinner attended 
by nearly 300 Kiwanians, their families and 
other guests, assembled also for the purpose 
of observing All Kiwanis Night exercises. 


songfest 


® Egg Harbor City, New 
Jersey, Winner of First 
Prize 

The Kiwanis float built by Edward 
Windisch, member of the Kiwanis. Club of 
Egg Harbor City, New Jersey, won first prize 
in the Armistice Day parade in that city. 
A truck was decorated in red, white and 
blue bunting with a huge Kiwanis emblem 
on either side, bearing the lettering “Egg 
Harbor Kiwanis.” To the back of the truck 
was attached a replica of the dirigible “Los 


Angeles.” 


® Educational Program 
Sponsored by East Saint 
Louis, Illinois 

The East Saint Louis, Illinois, Kiwanis club 
has adopted a vocational guidance objective. 
Beginning with the fall semester last year the 
club has been sponsoring an educational pro- 
gram at the East Side High School. During 
the fall semester five prominent speakers 
talked on different subjects, the discussion of 
which will assist pupils in deciding their 
future vocations. 


® Brockton, Massachusetts, 
Kiwanians Energetic 

The Brockton, Massachusetts, Kiwanis club 
is alive, energetic and up to date in its 
Kiwanis work. 

In the spring of the year the club spon- 
sors a charity ball when about 2,000 people, 
including Kiwanis notables, are entertained. 
The affair has always proved to be most en- 
joyable and a complete success. 

A little bit later in the year the Brockton 
Kiwanians sponsor a Kid Fest. Tickets are 
sent to each pupil in every school in Brock- 
ton and vicinity and transportation is pro- 





Here is the singingest bunch of Kiwanians in California—the Riveide club. 


vided. Last year a feature was added, a five 
dollar gold piece being given to a boy and 
girl drawn from the tickets on which each 
child attending had written his name and ad- 
dress. His Honor the Mayor did the drawing, 
the name was announced and the young boy 
and girl called to the stage and presented with 
the gold piece by Kiwanian Chairman 
George E. Fisher. It was a day of pleasures 
and amusements for the kiddies which will 
not soon be forgotten. 


@® Mt. Clemens, Michigan, 
Lists Many Activities 

A summary of the activities of the Mt. 
Michigan, Kiwanis club over a 
period of nine years is just one illustration 
of the great force that service clubs 
are in their various communities. This club 
was chartered in 1921 with a membership of 
fifty-four. Its present membership is seventy- 
seven. Here is what they have and are ac- 
complishing for community betterment. 

Sponsored and developed Girl Scout move- 
ment, including the organizing and mainte- 
nance of a summer camp; providing a special 
room at the new St. Joseph’s Sanitarium for 
the use of under-privileged children at a cost 
of $600 per year; annually spend and carry 
on a program for Christmas charity for the 
needy to the extent of $500; bought bleach- 
ers for high school athletic field seating 600 
at a cost of $500; annually purchase and 
award playground medals for the furtherance 
of recreational activities; bring to the com- 
munity annually a world renowned lecturer; 
codperate with and assist the school and city 
health authorities annually in taking care 
of under-privileged children who are in need 
of medical attention; sponsored an examina- 
tion of all school children for tuberculosis; 
provide milk to all needy children in paro- 
chial and public schools; contribute $200 
to the Salvation Army to aid them in their 
yearly work; annually take approximately 
700 children to the circus; established and 
maintained an employment agency whereby 
jobs are provided for deserving individuals; 
sponsor and provide leadership to a crip- 
pled Boy Scout Troop at Sigma Gamma Home 
on Lakeshore; assisted in the appointment of 
a City Planning Committee to work with the 
City Commission in the development of 
Mount Clemens; helped put across the pur- 
chase of a city park at a cost of $20,000; 
an Educational Committee, whose duty it is 
to aid worthy individuals in procuring a col- 
lege education, has been most successful to 
the extent that four boys have already been 
graduated, with two more being aided at the 
present time; special work and attention pro- 
vided for delinquent girls and boys in refer- 
ence to placement in homes and improvement 


Clemens, 


civic 
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in general conditions, carried on yearly by 
members of the club; appropriate $200 each 
year to the Boy Scouts; sponsor a Back Yard 
Beautification Contest annually, with marked 
progress in development of city beautiful; 
promote agricultural activities that center 
around work as carried on by members of 
the County 4-H Club, annually sending cham- 
pions of the county to state meet at Lansing; 
foster and assist in developing of Yacht Club 
Regatta held annually at which all yacht 
clubs of Detroit and vicinity are royally en- 
tertained. 

The Mt. Clemens club has set a pace which 
will make any club hump to keep up with. 


® Orthopedic Work Activity 
of St. Marys, Pennsylvania 

Although the St. Marys, Pennsylvania, 
Kiwanis club has among its several objec- 
tives the under-privileged child program, the 
principal activity has been along orthopedic 
lines. This constructive work was started in 
1928 during President Grant L. Deeter’s ad- 
ministration and he was assisted by the 
various members of the committee one hun- 
dred per cent. 

To carry on this activity meant a careful 
diagnosis of the disabled children in St 
Marys and vicinity, and a careful survey was 
made so that no child would be passed up. 
In all there were twenty-two youngsters listed 
under this head, varying from two to fourteen 
years of age. These have been presented for 
examination, diagnosis and treatment at the 
state clinics held principally at the Philips- 
burg hospital. 
have been performed and the work will be 
carried on until all in need of such service 
have been benefited. 

All patients are brought to and 
the clinics and hospitals in cars furnished 
by the club and up to this year the total 
mileage has equaled over 6,500 miles. In no 
case has any hospital or surgeon’s fee been 
paid, the Kiwanis activity having been con- 
fined to the transportation of the patients to 
and from the clinics and in helping the par- 
ents help themselves. The results gained in 
getting these kiddies fixed up were a marked 
revelation to the club as well as to the 
parents. There have been several cases where 
braces were needed for children or corrective 
shoes and if the parents were unable to meet 
this obligation, the expense was taken over 
by the club, a fund having been provided for 
that purpose. To date the club has 
nearly $400 in this work. 

Besides the orthopedic work carried on by 
the club, there was brought to the attention 
of the committee, a youngster of eight who 
was not properly taken care of at home, 
whose mother was dead and father 
showed no signs of properly taking care of 
the youngster. The committee, assisted by 
the social workers of the Elk County Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, procured the necessary 
assistance of having the youngster examined 
by the doctor of the district and proper pa 
pers filled out for his admittance to the 
Children’s State Aid Hospital at Elizabeth- 
town, Pennsylvania. Through the efforts of 
one of the local doctors he was admitted to 
the St. Marys hospital where he remained 
for over seven weeks until the proper noti- 
fication was received whereby he could be 
admitted to the hospital at Elizabethtown 
to which he was then driven by the Kiwanis 
committee. 


Nine successful operations 


from 


spent 


whose 
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Kiwanis Facing 
the New Horizon 


(From page 6) 


‘This is the record of 
munity accomplishment of any organiza- 
No library 
in the land is complete without a com- 
plete set of these wonderful books re- 
cording the result of the activities of the 
Kiwanis club.” 

This then is the task that is committed 
to us during the coming year. All honor 
ie due to those who raise great institutions 
to provide for the needs of the unfortu 
ate and minister of their necessities. We 
esteem with those organizations 
whose aim is fraternity and whose end 
makes for fellowship and a sustaining of 


greatest com- 


tion that I have ever seen. 


human contacts. Kiwanis, however, has 
come to its commanding position and in 
will rise to 
heights in the giving of ourselves, in the 
sharing of the best that is within us, that 
the life of our respective communities 
may be further improved and strength- 
ened, 

Given an outstanding leadership and a 
real cause, what have we a right to expect 
from the individual Kiwanian who after 
all is the strength and bulwark of our 


my opinion even greater 


phalanx? Enthusiasm, faith, hope and 
courage are contagious and spread with 
great rapidity. With an outlet that is 
worthy of the best of our spiritual and 
human values, industry, aggressive action 
and accomplishment are assured. 

In the business and financial world of 
today the outstanding trend is one of 
mergers of businesses for economy, man- 
agement and distribution. Can we not 
berrow from the business practices of the 
make use of it in Kiwanis. 
Every merger results in a new financial 
structure, in a new capitalization plan, in 
a new distribution of capital. Facing the 
new horizon may we secure a recapitaliza- 
tion of the individual Kiwanian. We have 
struck the keynote in the third of our ad- 
ministrative policies in the goal: 

“To enlist the personal and active serv- 
ice of every member in one or more of 
our five Kiwanis Objectives.” 

Here is the acid test of the year before 
us, here is the outlook on the new hori- 
zon, Leadership may stand in high places, 
a great cause may be clear in the heavens, 
but unless we have every man fit and 
anxious for his part to play and in har- 
ness, we are wasteful of our opportuni- 
As has been said: 

“The vital thing which Kiwanis does to 
a worth-while man is to give him—oppor- 
tunities. It confers no honor—creates no 
caste—ennobles no life save as service 
and sacrifice do these things. This is the 
justification for our organization. This 
is the mainspring of Kiwanis.” 

And so, Kiwanians, we face the new 
horizon with new leadership, with a 
brightening and inspiring cause, with a 


time and 


ties, 





membership that is fundamentally sound 
and yearning for a new and a greater 
task. Ours is the new year 1931 to march 
in and occupy a new land—ours is a 
horizon that will constantly reveal new 
opportunities, and give renewed strength 
and purpose to our accomplishments. 
What then is Kiwanis? For answer, 
that is infinitely more appropriate than 
any that I might give. I turn to the 
words of George Sanford Holmes, past 
president of the Denver club, author of 
that stirring hymn 
this 


which we sang here 
Kiwanis,” 
who in another great moment of inspira- 


tion, penned these lines, 


morning—“Onward in 


“What's Kiwanis?” 


“Not just a button to adorn a coat 

To catch the eye of men and make fools 
gloat, 

But something none can wear upon a 
sleeve 

A faith that urges men to work and be- 
lieve 

That’s Kiwanis! 


“Not just a handshake at the meeting 
door, 
A careless slap upon the back, no more; 
But something tingling in that friendly 
grip 
That tells of love and honest fellowship 
That’s Kiwanis! 


“Not just a compliment or word of praise, 
A clever speech, a toast, a well turned 
phrase; 
But something done to make our pledge 
real, 
Befitting men who follow an ideal 
That’s Kiwanis! 


“Not just a dinner or a tempting bite, 
A feast for gluttons and base appetite; 
But 
sought, 
Food for the 
thought 


something finer than by senses 


inner man, to nourish 


That’s Kiwanis! 


“Not just a motto framed upon the wall, 
A bit of hollow sentiment—that’s all; 
But something graven deep into the heart 
Till it becomes of self and soul a part 

“That's Kiwanis!” 





Function and Inter-Relation 
of Club, District 
and International 

(From page 8) 


looked this in its program, but as I look 
forward today it occurs to me that we 
must not forget to so plan and so work 
that not only will the democracy of our 
organization be preserved, but that we 
may have an even greater expression 
from the individual. Just as soon as any 
organization becomes so powerful, so self- 
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satisfied, so all-sufficient, so warped in its 
program that it cannot hear the voice of 
the lowliest Kiwanian in the ranks ex- 
pressing his thought and ideas, just that 
moment marks the halting of forward 
progress and further growth. We must 
strive to stimulate, to bring out and to 
capitalize the best thought of the indi- 
vidual, 

Our physical structure—the correlation 
of its units—our policies must ever con- 
tinue to be based on experience in the 
light of the need of onr organization and 
we must see to it that we have the idea 
shot through the length and breadth of 
Kiwanis that we want to make our policies 
and our organization the composite prod- 
uct of the best thought of every man in 
the ranks. Thus will we not only pre- 
serve, but we will strengthen and perpetu- 
ate a democracy that can have its ful- 
fillment only in a group that has no fear 
of failure, but is destined to make an 
increasingly valuable contribution to the 
needs of society and the community life 
of the North American Continent. We 
will then truly develop new horizons 
through personal participation of every 
Kiwanian. 

I love Kiwanis, just as you men love 
Kiwanis. You would not be here if you 
did not. We want Kiwanis to make an 
outstanding contribution in the civic and 
social service world—a world filled with 
problems and calling for the best that we 
have. My desire is that as responsible 
officers we may ever be conscious of the 
highest needs of our organization—that 
we may always be alert and réceptive to 
the things which give it new 
strength and purpose, realizing that 
while we show a record rich in achieve- 
ment, we must ever work to develop 
through the manpower and machinery of 
our organization a more effective applica- 
tion of our objectives—a greater contri- 
bution to the life of our respective com- 
munities. Inspiration and the incentive 
to go forward do not come from com- 
placency or too much satisfaction with 
work already done, but the vision of a 
great task yet to be performed, born of 
faith and courage, created and sustained 
by the will to do, are the things which will 
lead any organization to greater ac- 
complishments and heights yet unat- 
tained. 

There never was a time in the history 
of our organization when we needed to 
have a greater vision of the potentialities 
and dynamic power wrapped up in our 
organization for good. We need a new 
evaluation of our possibilities. We need 
a greater recognition of our power. It is 
a time that demands our highest loyalty 
and our greatest devotion. Our soul 
should be stirred to greater depths. We 
need a new heart appreciation and a 
greater courage—a more militant man- 
hood. We cannot fight the forces which 
would pull society down with apathy and 
indifference. We want to have the vision 


would 
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of a man, the heart of a man and the 
courage of a man to perform the tasks 
of a man. We would not fail to give the 
best that we have in a day that calls for 
courageous thinking and courageous act- 
ing. 

We would not forget that we are re- 
sponsible leaders in a great organization 
with tremendous manpower working in a 
fertile field of human effort filled with 
social and civic problems—ripe with op- 
portunities which call for our best man- 
hood. We would not be complacent or 
self-satisfied when charged with high re- 
sponsibilities, confronted as we are with 
the needs of society. May we in our efforts 
coordinate our program, working through 
International, district and club in making 
Kiwanis “a conscious driving force to- 
ward newer and higher objectives” in 
the results that we will obtain, and may 
each one of us as we work be motivated 
and inspired by the thought contained in 
the words of Edward Everett Hale when 
he said: 

“To look up and not down, 

To look forward and not back, 
To look out and not in—and 
To lend a hand.” 





The Future 
of Kiwanis 
(From page 10) 


facts from close contact with the problem. 

We have now come to the hour when 
the future of Kiwanis is threatened by 
the retrenchments that have been neces- 
sary. Service has been restricted in many 
ways. Committees have not been able to 
meet and their programs and morale have 
suffered which means the loss of priceless 
creative leadership. Contact of Inter- 
national officers with clubs and districts 
has been restricted. The Magazine has 
sacrificed at size and to 
Publicity, al- 
ways only meagerly financed, has been 
further limited. No additional workers 
can be added to the Field Service De- 
partment although clearly necessary to 
do the work adequately. Our work has 
been saved from more serious limitations 
only by the fidelity of the reduced staff 
and force of workers on the job. 

We need increased income to restore 
adequate service, to permit committees 


been least in 


some extent in art work. 


to do their creative work, to insure the 
spread of the Kiwanis gospel, to permit 
the education and inspiration to be se- 
cured from increased contacts of Inter- 
national officers with clubs and districts 
and above all to add two or three more 
field service representatives in the Field 
Service Department to meet the needs of 
field service to clubs and to build the new 
clubs possible with an adequate force of 
workers. 

Without adequate financial resources, 
Kiwanis cannot develop its work as it 





should, cannot meet competition and must 

lose prestige and opportunity. It is a 

time to cease to quibble about pennies 

and to plan to invest dollars. The chal- 
lenge now is to finance the future of Ki- 
wanis! 

8. Members and Leaders Must Enthusi- 
astically Unite to Meet the Present 
Crisis and Achieve an Aggressive For- 
ward Movement in Kiwanis. 

Today we confront a real crisis in Ki- 
wanis. What we think and dare and do 
in this present situation will largely de- 
termine the future of our organization. 

I believe we will meet this crisis as we 
did that at Providence and that at Bir- 
mingham. At those times, there were cer- 
tain great problems that confronted Ki- 
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wanis. Because our leaders then faced 
the problems and solved them right, the 
larger and finer Kiwanis was made pos- 
sible. 

Again we confront a period which re- 
quires exceptional wisdom and judgment 
and above all unusual and even self- 
sacrificing devotion. I cannot believe that 
the members and leaders of today will be 
found wanting. 

It is time for us to plan aggressively for 
a still larger future. To do this we must 
put aside our microscopes and cease 
busying ourselves in seeking petty flaws. 
We must instead take up our telescopes 
and catch a fresh vision of the larger 
possibilities of Kiwanis and consecrate 
ourselves fully to their realization. 
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This is no time to give ourselves to 
arguing about some minor changes in 
plans. Rather the call is to take up the 
great blueprint of the possible Kiwanis 
temple of the future and as builders 
inite in a new period of sound but aggres- 
sive construction. 

We must end the kind of thinking and 
doubting and fearing that cultivates a 
Kiwanis “inferiority complex” and unite 
our forces with a holy boldness based on 
our glorious past and our sound and high 
Kiwanis principles. 

There have been many varied interpre- 
tations of the failure to secure a two-thirds 
majority for the membership increase in 
annual dues at the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion. Some have suggested that it means 
that the finances of Kiwanis must continue 
for a long time on the present inadequate 





basis. But my interpretation of that ac- 
tion is no such pessimistic one. Here it is. 

I say that that action challenges us to 
achieve the larger future for Kiwanis. A 
substantial majority expressed full con- 
fidence in our leaders and their vision and 
purposes. A substantial majority asserted 
their firm faith in the larger future of Ki- 
A substantial majority said in 
unmistakable language, “We are ready 
to consecrate more of our dollars 
ourselves to make certain that 
this larger future of Kiwanis is realized.” 


wanis. 


and 
more of 


That substantial majority challenges us 
We are at the “Zero Hour.” 
We must lay aside our differences, cease 


to action. 


our defensive and apologetic attitudes and 


in the spirit of loyal devotion 
the top” in an aggressive offensive—an 


“go over 


onward, forward movement to realize the 
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Along fascinating tropical shores 


LAN your trip to Miami down 
the fascinating East Coast of 
Florida. The only route through 
that historic old city of St. Augustine, 
through Ormond and Daytona Beach, 
along the beautiful Halifax and Indian 
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Miami. 
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faster... clean, cinderfree travel be- 
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Round-trip tickets over the Florida East 
Coast Railway to Miami give you the 
privilege of going or returning via the 
West Coast of Florida without added 
cost. Fast and convenient through serv- 
ice from all larger cities. 


For complete information and descrip- 
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J. D. RAHNER, General Passenger Agent 
St. Augustine, Florida 
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large potentialities and possibilities of 
Kiwanis. 

You probably noticed the challenging 
advertisement which was recently pub- 
lished by the Saturday Evening Post 
under the caption “Where do we go from 
here?” It sought to point out the sure 
way to a better future for the doubting, 
hesitating, fearing business men in these 
days of depression. Its message, in brief, 
was: If your product is right, if your 
selling energy is fully applied, if you have 
a “plenitude of plain old-fashioned 
nerve,” then “bet on America and don’t 
worry about where you are going from 
here.” It declared this not as theory but 
as its own realized policy, stating, “The 
Saturday Evening Post is marching 
steadily ahead now as it has for thirty 
years, to the tune of an additional 100,- 
000 readers every year, exactly on the 
course it charted for itself a long long 
time ago.” 

Here is a lesson for Kiwanis. Faithful 
leaders have charted a sure course. Our 
product is right. Let's apply our leader- 
ship energies to the limit. Let’s have a 
“plenitude of plain old-fashioned nerve.” 
Let’s shout with enthusiasm “We bet on 
Kiwanis; let’s go from here to the larger 
Kiwanis future!” 





Florida Magic 
(From page 17) 


the world; Lake Okeechobee, second larg- 
est freshwater lake in the United States; 
Overseas railroad, connecting Miami and 
Key West over series of ocean keys; 
Tarpon Springs, site of largest sponge 
market in world; Ybor City at Tampa, 
world’s largest center; Gandy 
Bridge connecting Tampa with St. Peters- 
burg and St. Johns River, only large 
river in the United States flowing north; 
Tallahassee, the present state capital; 
Pensacola, home of the largest aviation 
school in the world and headquarters of 
Andrew Jackson in the early part of the 
eighteenth century when Florida had two 
capitals, Pensacola and St. Augustine. 
All points are accessible by modern rail- 
way system with a mileage more than 
twice as great per thousand population, 
a complete hard-surfaced highway system 
with a mileage more than five times as 
great per thousand as the average in the 
United States. 
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Portland, Maine, Under-Privileged Child Work 
Aided by Rear Admiral Byrd 


By WitttAmM Bruse 
Member Kiwanis Club of Portland, Maine 


HEN the Portland, Maine, Ki- 

wanis club this year planned their 

annual entertainment to aid the 
Under-Privileged Child and Edward E. 
Philbrook Memorial Funds, they called 
on a fellow Kiwanian Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd to help the cause. 

The result was that the night of Octo- 
ber 14 Admiral Byrd spoke on “Little 
America” before a capacity audience of 
about 3,000 persons in the City Hall 
Auditorium. It was the most successful 
annual event the club has yet experi- 
enced. More than 2,850 tickets were sold 
with net proceeds of about $2,000. The 
elaborate souvenir program, arranged by 
John H. Dooley, netted a profit of $1,200, 
making a total profit of $3,200. 

Thus the Portland club carrying on its 
charitable work for the ninth year, will 
be able to distribute $1,000 to the Ki- 
wanis branch of the Portland Day Nur- 
sery, caring for 2,500 children; $500 will 
be set aside to treat needy children at 
Christmas; $500 to provide clothing for 
indigent families; and the surplus will 
be divided among charities known to be 
worthy. Each individual charity case 
cared for is investigated by a committee 
headed by Demas B. Burgess. 

To Harry L. Sanborn, General Chair- 
man of the Byrd Committee, and to Ralph 
M. Bonney, in charge of tickets, much 
credit is deserving for the efficient man- 
ner in which they handled the affair. 
Gene Smith led the club in the sale of 
tickets. To Admiral Byrd must go great 
praise. This modest personality, through 
his international reputation, drew one of 
the largest audiences ever seated in City 
Hall Auditorium. 

Portland concerns codperated with the 
Kiwanis club for this special event. The 
cost of electric wiring was given through 
the courtesy of George E. Haggas, As- 
sistant Manager of the Cumberland 
County Power and Light Company; the 
two amplifiers were installed in the hall 
by Cressey and Allen Company at less 
than cost; decorations were furnished by 
George E. Meloon, florist; music was sup- 
plied by the Portland, Maine, Publish- 
ing Company’s Carrier Boys’ Band; State 
Representative Edgar A. Rounds _ fur- 
nished one motion picture machine and 
Portland High School, the second ma- 
chine. 

Allister “Sandy” Grant, the club’s 
*Paderewski,” realized a life ambition 
when he played several selections on the 
Kotschmar Memorial organ in the Audi- 
torium prior to Byrd’s lecture. 

Other members of the special Byrd en- 
tertainment committee who deserve men- 
tion for their excellent work are: Ralph 


H. Corey, John H. Dooley, Leon W. | 


Dresser, Charles D. Fullerton, George E. | 


Halberts, Ralph W. 
Lake, Clifford F. Lee- 


Haggas, Fred 


Haskell, John W. 


man, Fred W. B. Martin, Fred J. Morri- | 
son, Wilder Nash, Irving C. Rice, Fred | 


C. Scribner, William G. Thomas, Harry 
Wilkie, Demas B. Burgess and William 
Bruce. 

Bringing Byrd to Portland was no 
small undertaking, and realizing this the 
club members left nothing undone to 
assure a successful event. It is believed 
that the Portland club is the first Kiwanis 
unit to play host to the intrepid research 
explorer. 

Byrd, who is making a_ nation-wide 
tour to obtain funds to pay the $100,000 
he personally borrowed for his South 
Pole expedition, congratulated the Ki- 
wanis club on their efficient arrangements 
for his local appearance. 

The phrase “Byrd is coming to Port- 
land” was electric for results. Inquiries 
flooded the offices of Kiwanis committee- 
men daily seeking information as to 
where Byrd could be seen upon his 
arrival. 

An elaborate reception had been 
planned by the club for the famous ex- 
plorer. Byrd at first signified his inten- 
tion of making. the trip from Boston by 
automobile. Governor William Tudor 
Gardiner, city officials and distinguished 
private citizens planned to meet the con- 
queror of both polar extremities at Kit- 
tery, the southern outpost town of Maine. 
Maine’s famous musical unit, the Fifth 
United States Infantry Band, was to join 
the party at the outskirts of the city with 
members of the Portland Kiwanis club 
and then parade through the city streets. 

The night before his scheduled arrival 
Byrd telephoned from Boston requesting 
no public demonstration because of his 
fatigued condition. 

Byrd stepped modestly from his train 
with his manager and secretary to be wel- 
comed by Luther Dana, president of the 
Portland club, Col. George E. Fogg, and 
a barrage of newspaper cameramen for 
whom Admiral Byrd courteously posed. 
He and his party immediately went to his 
rooms at the Eastland Hotel and an in- 
formal reception was held for him in the 
hotel lobby when the Governor of the 
State officially welcomed him. 

The impression Admiral Byrd left with 
his Portland audience probably can be 
best expressed in the words of one of 
his listeners as he walked from the hall 
at the conclusion of the lecture: 
“Throughout his talk I did not hear him 
use the personal pronoun, ‘I.’ ” 
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ROW YOUR WAY TO HEALTH 


with the 


GYM-BOAT 


The only hydraulic Home- 
rowing machine—no springs 
~—nothing to get out of order 
Keeps Dad Fit Builds Up Junior 
Reduces Abdomen and Hips 


EXERCISES THE 
WHOLE FAMILY 


Rowing’s the finest exercise—enjoy its 
benefits right in your own home. The 
Gym-Boat is a simple machine that is 
good for inactive muscles and lazy cir- 
culation. It makes you breathe deeply 

stirs up stagnant blood and gives your 
body a healthy glow... loosens up 
stiff joints and keeps them supple—re- 
places surplus fat with solid flesh and 
muscle! 

. 

5 minutes a day 
brings health to stay 
Once you've rowed the Gym-Boat you'll 
feel the difference in a single day. Ex- 
cellent for grown-ups, children—a boon 
to office workers and professional peo- 
ple. Recommended by physicians. So 
compact that it fits under the bed or in 
a closet—and so light that a child can 

Carry it. 

See your doctor twice a year; row 
your GYM-BOAT once a day. 
The GYM-BOAT is modestly priced 
—you are offered an unusually liberal 
payment plan plus a money-back 


guarantee. Write for illustrated book- 
let NOW. Use the coupon below. 

J. W. COOPER & CO. 

377 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Without obl‘gation please set id Free Booklet K 

“All About the Gym-Boat.’ 


Name 


Address 


City .. State, 
Would you care to have a representative call? 
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“w people praise this 
Ff improved appliance 
Forget about rupture pains 
and the need for constant 
care and watchfulness. Hold 
your rupture this secure, 
sanitary way. This perfected 
appliance retains rupture safely and 
with great comfort. Severe pressure is 
unnecessary and often dangerous. Out- 
of-door men praise this better way to 
hold their ruptures. It binds the separated muscle 
fibres together. It gives absolute freedom in body 
movement. Over 3,000,000 Brooks Appliances sold. 
Write for our 10- day trial offer, and 28-page 
Rupture booklet. Sent in plain sealed env elope. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 97c State Street, Marshall, Mich. 
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Hobbies 


(From page 29) 

fascination came back and to my satis- 
faction this violin turned out to be the 
best effort. It was my solo instrument 
for the following years until I took up the 
study of the cello. I have made two addi- 
tional violins, the last one being a copy 
of a Stradivarius which was sent to a 
nephew in New Zealand. This instru- 
ment was a source of great interest when 
it made its first appearance at the Arts 
and Letters Club of Port Arthur when I 
had the honor of being president. 

At the present time it is a great 
pleasure of mine to play the cello in our 
Port Arthur-Fort William Kiwanis club 
orchestra. 





HAMS! 
By R. H. LaAnKrorp 


Honorary Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Elkin, N. C. 
ELL sir, my hobby’s ham. You 
wonder if I am serious? I tell you, 
sir, I am. 

Yes, ham’s my hobby. Not eating it— 
that’s my passionate delight, but feeding 
swine to produce ham, selecting the ham, 
curing it is a hobby. Eating it is a joy- 
ous climax. Dollars to doughnuts this 
little exegesis on curing ham will start 
more action in the salivary glands of Ki- 
wanians who read it than anything that 
has happened since the last aroma of fry- 
ing ham came into contact with their 
olfactories, 

I've cured hundreds of hams, and I’ve 
tried to eat some cured(?) by people 
who did not know how; and these mix- 
tures of hog and salt have almost cured 
me of eating ham. An improperly cured 
ham, one with too much saline matter, is 
an abomination in the taste of an epicure, 
a sort of Keely Institute for the repres- 
sion of physical avarice, but a good, well- 
cured ham is an anxious joy to all who 
get even a smell while it is being fried; 
and to get a taste is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. 

Given the choice of a pig, the feeding, 
the killing, bleeding, and dressing of the 
porker, then the curing, I can develop a 
perfect ham. Denied any one of these 
factors, I am not always sure the ham 
will top the list. But often I have se- 
lected a ham from the butcher and per- 
fected a fair specimen by proper curing. 
It’s a fairly easy matter to select a green 
ham from a butcher, one of potential 
quality, if one knows how. It is also a 
fairly easy matter to select a good 
cured ham from a dealer, if one has had 
proper training in selecting ham. I 
pass over the green ham and scribble a 
few points to guide in selecting a cured 
one, There is as much difference in the 
external appearance of a good, properly 
cured ham and one of poor quality as 
there is between a poor scrub shote and 


a fat, sleek pure-bred. A ham of inferior 
quality looks poor; one of superior qual- 
ity looks good. A good, well cured ham 
can no more hide these qualities from a 
good judge of ham than a bottle of 
cologne can take on the odor of asafoe- 
tida. 

Look at a cured ham, home cured, | 
mean. If its skin side has a whitish, or 
deathly, scaley appearance with meat 
side showing and feeling something like 
a dried banana stalk, better pass it up. 
Chances are it is of poor quality. But 
look at another. It has an oily, reddish 
appearance of skin, a sort of variegated 
marbling tint just beneath the cuticle. 

Press on the ham at different places 
with the ball of the thumb. If it gives 
a hard, pneumatic rubber ball reaction, 
there is a good chance of it being a 
good ham. 

A poorly cured ham is usually the re- 
sult of inferior quality to start with, or 
the lack of proper amount and propor- 
tioning of the curing agencies,—salt, etc. 
Often only salt is used; whereas, sugar 
and pepper, black and cayenne, should 
always be added. Sugar is a preservative 
while pepper gives additional flavor to 
the sugar and salt mixture. For curing 
100 pounds of fresh ham six to seven 
pounds of salt; four pounds sugar (brown 
sugar preferred), four ounces black pep- 
per and two ounces cayenne pepper, prop- 
erly used make a fine preserving and cur- 
ing mixture. This proportion should be 
maintained for smaller amounts. Depend- 
ing on the size of the ham, it should be 
kept in a cool, dark, dry place from three 
to six weeks; and the mixture applied 
periodically in three or four applications, 
never starting the application until the 
meat is entirely cold after slaughter. 

Then wash the ham, brush a film of 
good sugar syrup over it and sprinkle a 
good coat of black pepper; wrap in 
brown paper; place in heavy cotton sack; 
and you have a ham fit for a gift to the 
King of Abyssinia, or any other king; but 
you will be more inclined to find a 
“home market” for it. Smoking the 
ham before giving it the final dressing up 
will add to its quality, provided the smoke 
is from hickory blocks burned under 
ashes. Try this out. November and De- 
cember are the best months to start 
curing. 





Attendance 
(From page 26) 
they will take it up, I’m sure.” 

The rules for the Club Attendance Con- 
test have been mailed to all the club 
presidents as well as to the district 
officers. There are no major changes in 
them from last year, although it has been 
necessary, on account of advancing the 
dates of the International convention at 
Miami, to change the dates of the con- 
test. 

Period “A” contest is from May 5, 


Tue Kiwanis MAGAZINE 
1930 to January 24, 1931. All clubs 


automatically become eligible so far as 
their entrance requirements are con- 
cerned in the period “A” contest. Of 
course the other rules must be adhered 
to. 

For the period “B,” which is from 
January 26, 1931 to April 4, 1931, clubs 
are required to send in an official en- 
trance card. This will be mailed to all 
clubs a month prior to the date of the 
opening of the contest. 

The rules and regulations of these con- 
tests are simple and the only additional 
requirements other than the club officers 
now make are the reports that are to be 
filed for the period “B” contest. 

Remember there are four divisions— 
Gold, consisting of clubs of 126 members 
and over; Silver, consisting of 76 to 125 
members; Blue, consisting of 46 to 75 
members and White. consisting of 45 
members and less. 


Let Us All Get In! 





Miami—The Angler’s 
Paradise 


(From page 19) 


like big game hunting. The first requisite 
is to know where to go. A second is 
proper equipment. These prerequisites 
have led to considerable specialization, 
of men who have spent most of their lives 
among the reefs and channels of the 
Florida Keys, learning the haunts and 
habits of fish, of boats specially designed 
and fitted for big game fishing—fast, sea- 
worthy craft capable of turning on the 
proverbial dime—of special rods, remark- 
able tooled reels holding thousands of 
feet of line, and so forth. These items 
have come to be standard equipment on 
Miami guide boats and are furnished at 
no extra cost. Incidentally, it is said that 
the Miami charterboat fleet is the largest 
and finest in the world—certainly, it is 
one of the sights of the town, and during 
the season, crowds throng the docks daily 
to see the catches. 

Among the big game fish that are 
plentiful in Florida (in addition to the 
sailfish already mentioned) are marlin 
swordfish, tarpon (or “Silver King” and 
which are at their best in the month of 
May) dolphin, barracuda, tuna, bonita 
and grouper, to mention a few of the 
more important. All of these are plenti- 
ful during May and any of them may be 
depended upon to furnish thrilling sport. 

Though Florida is perhaps best known 
for its big game fishing—possibly because 
it is the most spectacular—that form of 
angling by no means monopolizes the 
fisherman’s attention. The fresh waters 
in the Everglades abound with black bass, 
which hit flies, bugs and plugs with in- 
discriminate and reckless abandon. Quite 
recently, for instance, your correspondent 
accompanied Dr. Hamilton Frobisher (of 
the William Beebe Galapagos Expedi- 
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tion) on a fishing trip into the "Glades, 
and on fifteen consecutive casts from one 
spot, we hooked fifteen bass! However, 
we lost eight, which is another story. 
This took place within thirty minutes of 
downtown Miami. Throughout the cen- 
ter of the state, the bass fishing is even 
better than in South Florida. 

In the shallow waters of Biscayne 
Bay, sheltered on one side by the main- 
land and on the other by a series of 
islands, the fisherman will find scores of 
smaller, but game and edible fish, rang- 
ing up to twenty-five pounds and occa- 
sionally even heavier. Their name is 
legion; the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 
lists more than 500 varieties and is con- 
stantly adding to the list. No mention 
has been made of the fishing in the Keys, 


island gems which are strung in a line 
for some 150 miles from Miami to Key 
West, standing out like emeralds in a 
setting of turquoise. 

From the foregoing, it may be gathered 
that insofar as fishing is concerned, Ki- 
wanis International could not have 
selected a happier choice of place and 
time for its 1931 convention. With this 
in mind, your correspondent boldly ven- 
tures a prophecy or two. One is that 
many a fisherman’s prayer will be an- 
swered next May and the other is that, 
when the battles are being recounted in 
the years to come, half the story will never 
be told, for the simple reason that the 
angler himself will not be able to believe 
his own senses. You get that way in big 
game fishing! 





Montpelier, Indiana, Believes in Practical 
Agricultural Education 


By W. E 
HROUGHOUT the year the Com- 


mittee on Agriculture of the Kiwanis 

Club of Montpelier, Indiana, has 
been interested in the support of an edu- 
cational project called “Thrifty Pigs.” 
The propelling motive was to grow thrifty 
or profitable hogs on the farms in the 
trade territory of Montpelier where un- 
thrifty ones grew before. 

Montpelier is surrounded by a fertile 
agricultural region and hog production 
stands at the head of the list among the 
leading financial resources. Unthrifty 
pigs and runts lose money and they cast 
a depressive expression on the face of the 
farmer, but thrifty ones are very profit- 
able. They are creators of wealth which 
greatly improves the farm trade in towns 
and cities located in agricultural regions. 
The Kiwanis club had a double purpose 
in the support of this project. One was 
the support of an enterprise that will 
enrich the community and the other one 
was to make happier citizens. 


. RAWLINGS 


The Kiwanis Committee on Agricul- 
ture, consisting of H. T. Walker, Lew 
Schwartzkopf and C. L. Smith, has been 
in active support of Kiwanian W. E. 
Rawlings, County Agricultural Agent, 
who was the local leader in the Thrifty 
Pig project. They were assisted by John 
Schwab of Purdue University and Dr. H. 
C. Wilson, Federal Veterinarian. 

Active work was started in January 
with a hog school held in Montpelier in 
the auditorium of the high school, of 
which Kiwanian L. E. Kelly is the efficient 
superintendent. There was a large at- 
tendance of farmers and high school 
vocational students. The lessons taught 
were the principles of feeding as applied 
to the farm, the prevention of pig troubles 
by a practical system of management and 
the advantage of marketing spring pigs 
early in the fall at five and one-half to six 
months of age, weighing an average per 
head of 200 pounds and more. At the 
conclusion of the school seven farmers 
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Field meeting in “Thrifty Pig” project on Wm. Cline farm attended by Kiwanians, farmers and 
high school students. 
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Special low round 
trip fares to Flor- 
ida, Jan. 12, 24; 
Mar. 14; Apr. 4, 
30; May 2. In- 
quire for details. 


To the 
International Convention 
at Miami, or on other trips to 


FLORIDA 


use the 


DIXIE 
FLYER 


» OU USS 


Go through historic Dixie on your way--- 
through the great battlefields of the Civil War, 
through the Dixie of Uncle Remus and the 
Tar Baby, with as good menus as you ever 
found on a dining car. 


DIXIE LIMITED 


Leaves Dearborn Station, Chicago---via C. & E. I. Ry. 
2:45 P. M. Daily 

Stretch in comfortable observation and club 

cars, read from a well stocked library, play 

cards in Pullman, drawing room or compart- 

ment. Mealsa la Dixie. All Pullman; through 

sleepers to principal resorts. 


DIXIE FLYER 


Leaves Dearborn Station, Chicago---via C. & E. I. Ry, 
10:30 P. M, Daily 

Through Pullmans to East and West Coasts, 

Compartments, drawing rooms, observation- 

lounge-library car. Modern coaches. Through 

Civil War Dixie in daylight. Southern meals. 

Address mail inquiries to Dixie Flyer Rosite Travel Bu- 


reau, Room 705, 112 West Adams St., Chicago. For 
reservations or tickets, call State 8850 


DIXIE FLYER ROUTE 


C. & E. 1. L.&N. N.C. & St. L 
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enrolled to put into practice as demon- 
strators what was recommended to grow 
profitable hogs. Three visits were made 
to each of these farmers to observe the 
progress made in growing pigs and to 
counsel with them relative to any prob- 
lems that occurred. 

The climax of this constructive educa- 
tional work was reached on September 
12, with a field meeting on the farm of 
William Cline where more than eighty 
choice, spring pigs were inspected by a 
large crowd of Kiwanians, farmers and 
vocational students. Mr. Cline had en- 
rolled as a project demonstrator and 


throughout the spring and summer fol- 
lowed instructions carefully. The proof 
of his success is shown in the accompany- 
ing picture. He explained to his audience 
how he had failed for several years in 
raising good hogs on account of parasites 
and a disease of the inner lining of the 
digestive tract called necrotic enteritis, 
and on his first attempt in following the 
recommended practices he raised the 
finest hogs for their age he ever had. 
Mr. Cline’s testimonial is applicable to 
each of the other enrolled demonstrators. 

Because of the success of the work of 
the present year, the Committee on Agri- 
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Your Club Isn’t Active— 
It Will Die... 


Give it activity and at the same time 
1—Make money. 
2—Build community spirit. 

2an entertainment. 


WITH A “UNIVERSAL” PRODUCTION 


Years of successful productions throughout the U.S. 
Canada by the largest and most successful staff of directors 
Thousands of testimonials from 
Read about the famous Universal pro- 
ductions and what other groups have done. 

We have already worked successfully with a number of 
Kiwanis clubs and can serve any club anywhere. 
productions your club can raise funds for your activities. 


TODAY FOR OUR BIG 
STORY OF UNIVERSAL” 


UNIVERSAL PRODUCING COMPANY 


**World’s Greatest Specialists in Amateur Productions’”’ 
FAIRFIELD, TOWA, U. S. A. 
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and 


With our 


FREE BOOK IN 
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BILL BAAR » Radio Artist 


Character Impersonations 
Something different in entertainment. “Bits of Life”’ 
in costume and make-up, dealing with people in hu- 
morous and tragic situetions. Radio artist, also Tele- 
vision, Legitimate and vaudeville stage. 


Send for Circular 
For Your Club’s Entertainment 


Entertained Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, Optimists Clubs. 
Also Schools, Churches, etc. Reasonable Rates. 
Available anywhere. 


Address: 562 N. LaVergne Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Convention Banquet Ladies Night 




















JULES BRAZIL 


“The Artistic Merrymaker” + N.Y. World | 


Address winter SARASOTA 
| home:- Florida 











EVERY FRAMED 
PICTURE 
needs a Moore Push-less 
Hanger to insure its safety 
Holds up to 100 pounds 
10c Packets, Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. Philadelphia 




















COM MITTEEM EN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, novel entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 
sent you. 


M-Conne}}) 
Cotillon Works 








180 N. Wabash, Chicago Telephone: State 8450 
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culture is now interested in continuing 
this educational. project by enrolling 
every farmer in the Montpelier terri- 
tory to receive the practical information 
for growing thrifty pigs in 1931. 








Industrial Miami 
(From page 20) 


southeastern sections of the United States 
and southern Europe. 

Power will be supplied at a cost to 
satisfy any industry planning to locate 
here. 


| Markets 


Good transportation facilities put 


| Miami in close contact with the centers 


of population in North American markets, 
which are developed and waiting. The 


| Florida East Coast Railway with double 


tracked service over its entire system, the 
Seaboard Air Line and its 4,999 miles of 
rails, supported by the Clyde and Mal- 
lory, Munson, Merchants and Miner, 
Baltimore and Carolina and other steam- 
ship lines, serve Miami’s rapidly growing 
needs. The Latin American markets en- 
couraged and aided by the Pan-American 
Airways are developing rapidly. 

Miami is only thirty-six hours by rail to 
75,000,000 of the nation’s purchasers, 
sixty hours by water to New York and 


| within a relative sailing time to North and 


| South American ports. 


She is only two 


| hours by air to Havana, twenty-six hours 


| to Buenos 
| and 


to Panama, 120 hours to Chile, 127 hours 
Aires, overnight to New York 
Chicago and three days to Los 


| Angeles. 





Intercourse 

Contact between the product and the 
market is necessary to secure satisfactory 
distribution. Good transportation is one 
of the first essentials in making this con- 
tact. Miami is on the trade lanes of 
land, water and air to the markets in- 
dicated. Her highways, 
her well equipped railway and steam- 
ship lines and her unsurpassed aircraft 
facilities guarantee good service to in- 
dustry. 

Proper advertising is another essential 
in distribution. In this respect Miami 
is especially fortunate. Industry not only 
secures the help of large sums of money 
put into national advertising by develop- 
ment corporations and by the municipal 
governments, but she contacts, first-hand, 
a quarter of a million of the nation’s 
professional, business and _ industrial 
leaders each year. 

Miami has spent millions telling the 


hard-surfaced 


| world of her unsurpassed twelve months 
| climate which has made her an interna- 


tionally known tourist and health resort. 
She is now ready to demonstrate that the 
same fundamental advantages will be 
just as effective in the successful de- 
velopment of her aviation, industrial and 
foreign trade activities. 
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owes you a living ? Ha-Ha! 


... try and collect without a magnetic personality 


AKE two persons of equal ability. 

Both bright, both intelligent, both hard 
workers. One makes a big succes in life 
the other reaches only the half-way mark. 
You’ve seen it happen, perhaps hundreds of 
times. What is the answer? 

Is good fortune responsible—bad luck to 
blame? Of course not. The greatest social 
and business asset or drawback any person 
has is his own personality. 

If you have learned that rare secret of 
putting your personality across, the climb 
to the top is automatic—you can’t possibly 
be deprived of your due share of worldly 
success, popularity and pleasure. 

On the other hand, as long as your 
personality is stifled and submerged you 
can’t expect to forge ahead, to dominate 
business situations, to influence the minds 
of others, to hold the spotlight. Instead 
you'll be just one of the floundering crowd, 
always crying out to “‘lady luck”’ for help. 

But here’s a lifesaver for you! Here’s 
your opportunity to rescue yourself from 
mediocrity—to revive and magnify your 
personality—to start it clicking and spark- 
ing for you, not against you, so that you 
will suddenly find yourself taking the first 
strides toward real and lasting success— 
leading instead of following—command- 
ing instead of taking orders—living in 
comfort instead of scraping along on a 
small income. 

I am not going to tell you that my 
secrets of changing negative personalities 
into dynamic new ones will make you a 
Henry Ford or Rockefeller—that they will 
double your income overnight. Nothing of 


the sort. What I doclaim is this: If, within 
five days I cannot prove to you—without 
one shadow of doubt—that I can give you 
the secrets of magnetic power that win 
friends—win promotion—win conspicuous 
success in any field of endeavor—then I 
will not accept one penny of your 
money. 


What Is the Secret? 


My methods of developing personal 
magnetism are based upon the discoveries of 
Edmund Shaftesbury, famous student of 
the human mind. 

Forty years ago, Shaftesbury first applied 
his theories in his own circle of friends. 
Results were astonishing. His methods 
seemed to have the power of transforming 
people into entirely new beings. His fame 
spread. Great men came to him. Among 
his students and friends were Gladstone, 
Queen Victoria, Edwin Booth, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Cardinal Gibbons and many others 
of equal prominence. 

Now, for the first time, many of Shaftes- 
bury’s most famous teachings have been 
put into one volume priced within the 
reach of all. This is the volume that I am 
willing to send you for five days’ free 
examination. For five days you may read 
this remarkable book—for five days you 
may apply its teachings—for five days you 
may let it work its wonders for you. And 
still be under no obligation to buy! 


Mail Coupon Today 
—then judge for yourself 


Simply mail the coupon below and my 
surprising secrets, published in a 400-page 


volume with cover in handsome dark 
burgundy cloth, gold embossed—an orna- 
ment to any library—will be sent you by 
return mail. Read the book for five days 
apply its astounding teachings—let it work 
its wonders for you. Then, if you are not 
entirely delighted with results, simply 
return it at the end of the free-trial period 
and pay nothing! Otherwise keep it as your 
own and remit only $3 in full payment. 

Stop trusting to the “‘gods.”’ Stop de- 
pending on the world for a good ‘“‘break.”’ 
Don’t wait until it is too late—until 
negative personality has robbed you of the 
success and happiness that should right- 
fully be yours! You owe it to yourself to 
clip and mail the coupon NOW. Ralston 
University Press, Dept. 205-A, Meriden, 
Conn. 


Ralston University Press, 
Dept. 205-A, Meriden, Conn. 


All right—I’ll be the judge. You may send me 
the volume “Instantaneous Personal Magnetism’’ 

containing your secrets of magnetic control—for 
5 days’ FREE EXAMINATION in my home. 
Within the 5 days, I will either remit the special low 
price of only $3 or return the book without cost or 
obligation. 
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City. oi05 . State 

Special price $2.00 if payment accompanies 
coupon, This saves heavy bookkeeping and clerical 
expense. Money refunded if dissatisfied and book 
is returned within five days. 

















For Your 


Club 


Our No, 29 Bell, as 

illustrated, made 
of genuine bell metal, beautifully toned and 
highly polished, 


Complete With Striker $18.00 
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/™ Cincinnati, Ohio 























Horld’s Largest Producers of 
Amateur Theatricals 


Established 1903 


JOHN B. ROGERS 


PRODUCING CO, 
Fostoria - - = = = = Qhio 
Musical Comedies - Minstrels 


Revues - Pageants 

We have raised thousands of 
dollars for Kiwanis Clubs 
Write us your needs. 





MODERN BOOKS that Qualify 
you for all PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Occasions —send for new Catalog. 
The SPEAKERS LIBRARY 
( Bright wood Station) 


Washington, D. C. 








HOFFMAN 


THE MAGICIAN 


Now playing Clubs, 
Lodges, Schools. Programs 
for any occasion. Lots of 
fun. Laughs galore. After 
it’s over, you'll want more. 


Ref. Kiwanis Clubs and many 
others. 


311 152nd St. 





Calumet City, Hil. 






















QUIT 
TOBACCO ¥: 


No man or 
the harmfu \efte effects oft Beng 


Don’t try to banish anaided 
the hold tobacco has upon you, : 
Join the thousands of inveter- 


ate tobacco users 


found it easy toquit with thealdof the Keeley Treatment. 


Treatment For 
KEELEY : t 
Successful For 
Over 50 Years 
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Report of the Special Committee on Study of 


International Conventions 
(From page 13) 


International conventions to not more 
than 10 per cent of the total convention 
budget. 

4. In some sections of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, expressions have been made 
questioning the advisability of holding an 
annual mass convention. Some have even 
expressed the opinion that the mass type 
of convention should be abandoned en- 
tirely and that instead a small legislative 
convention should be held. These ex- 
pressions, so far as we can ascertain, are 
based, for the most part, upon the claim 
that the financial burden upon the small 
club in sending its delegate is too great. 

In order that this question may receive 
the thoughtful study and consideration of 
our membership generally, we believe that 
it is advisable that a plan for holding our 
present mass-type of trien- 
nially instead of annually should be 
worked out and proposed for a vote at 
some future date. We are unwilling, at 
this time, to say that we do or do not 
favor the adoption of such a plan. We 
do believe, however, that the proposal of 
such a plan will result in a very general 
study of the entire question by our mem- 
bers generally and if such a plan is re- 
jected, it must necessarily have brought 
about a greatly increased interest in our 
annual conventions. 

We, therefore, recommend that appro- 
priate amendments be prepared and sub- 
mitted to the vote of delegates at our 
annual 1932 shall 
provide for a mass-type of convention to 
be held triennially; that in each year in- 
tervening between 


convention 


convention in which 


such conventions, a 


convention be held to which the dele- 
gates shall consist of the International 
officers and Board of Trustees and repre- 
sentatives from each district, to be elected 
by the district conventions, such repre- 
sentation to be based upon the number of 
active and reserve members within each 
district upon the ratio of one delegate 
for each 2,000 or quarter fraction there- 
of, one delegate from each district be- 
ing its district governor-elect. The ex- 
penses of all delegates to these conven- 
tions, other than such triennial conven- 
tions, shall be paid by Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. The delegates to such conven- 
tions in such intervening years shall have 
like powers and duties as delegates to the 
triennial conventions. 

This report, and the recommendations 
embodied herein, are submitted by us in 
a sincere spirit of devotion to Kiwanis 
and with the fullest faith in its future 
growth and success. 

We think it is only fair to Governor 
Fred C. Beans to add that he was unable 
to be present at our meetings in Chicago 
and so does not participate in the final 
preparation of this report. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES E. MILLIKAN, Chairman 


Committee: 

Charles E. Millikan 
William A. Lewis 
J. Guy O'Donnell 
Fred C. Beans 

L. A. McDonald 
Charles F. Walker 
Spencer J. McCallie 
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Kiwanis 
of the 
Every morn- 
Metropolitan 
thousands of 


break- 


member of the 
City, 
world. 


Arthur E. Bagley, 
Club of New York 
gym class in the 
7:15 he broadcasts the 
Tower Health 
people who desire to tone up before 
fast. 


is director 
largest 
ing at 
Exercises to 


pd ok 4 
San An- 
bronze 


At its ‘annual ladies’ night party, 
tonio, Texas, Kiwanians presented 
plaque to Dick O. Terrell, the club’s first 
president in appreciative acknowledgment of 
the services he has rendered and 
of his unswerving loyalty to the club. 

* *« & 
Wesley Walter Knorpp of 
Vice-President of the Ari- 
publishers of the 


invaluable 


Kiwanian 
Phoenix, Arizona, 
zona Publishing Company, 
Arizona Republic, has also assumed the 
added duties of publisher of the Phoenix 
Evening Gazette recently purchased by the 
Arizona Publishing Company. 

ok * x 

A beautiful and unusual friendship exists 
between Kiwanians Lemont Hackett and 
Charles Linhardt, 


Jr. of Baltimore, Maryland. 





Personalities 


Kiwanian Hackett, blind, has been a member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Baltimore for eleven 
years and the fact that he has not missed a 
meeting for seven years has been made 
sible by who has taken 
him to and from the 
The former had a great happiness in nominat- 
ing Kiwanian Linhardt as lieutenant-governor 
to which post he was recently elected. 


pos 
his friend Linhardt 


meetings every week. 


ae ee 
It’s a little unusual to have a father and 
son as members of the same club and to have 
that father and son elected president and 
lieutenant-governor, That is 
what happened in Xenia, Ohio. The father 
is Edwin Galloway and the son is Wilson W. 
Galloway. 


respectively. 


ee 


News of civic and fraternal organizations is 
considered important enough to the Brooklyn 
Daily Times to warrant the major portion of 
one of their best time and two 
columns of the paper daily for his report. 
Richardson Webster, member of the Kiwanis 


reporter's 


(Turn to page 48) 
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January, 1931 


A Sure, Simple, Easy Way to Reduce 
Your Girth 4 to 6 Inches Instantly— 


and Then Acquire a 
PERMANENT REDUCTION 





No Dieting—No Exercise—No Drugs. Results 


Assured—or Not a Penny’s Cost to You 
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Two good testimonials of last 

month. There are thousands 

in our files. Send for com- 
plete literature. 


*T have reduced my waistline 8 inches 
by wearing Director Belt. I am well 
satisfied. You may use my name for 
reference.” 

J. P. Longenecker, Lebanon, Pa. 


“Have worn a Director Belt and been 
much benefited, for which I am very 
thankful. When I started I weighed 
227 lbs.—waist measure 46 inches. Felt 
slowed-up and very uncomfortable. 
Have reduced my weight to 202 Ibs. 
and my waist measure is 4014 inches; 
digestion is much improved and am 
feeling fine again. I am writing to ex- 
press my sincere appreciation for Direc- 
tor Belt. You are at liberty to use my 
name as a testimonial as it may help 


others.” Frank A. Churchill, N. Y. C. 





eS 


Make This Test 


We want an opportunity to prove to you 
that Director will accomplish wonders in 
reducing your weight and waist measure- 
ment. So we ask permission to send you a 
Director for one week’s free trial. Note 
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how this remarkable belt 
produces an instant im- 
provement in your ap- 
pearance the moment 
you put it on. Note how 
much better your clothes 
fit and look without a 
heavy waistline to pull 
them out of shape. See 
how naturally and com- 
fortably you attain a more erect carriage 
and enjoy a new feeling of ease and com- 
fort and lightness when the overworked 
abdominal muscles are properly supported. 





A 


Don’t continue to 
look this way 


Fat Disappears 


You'll enjoy the big improvement in your 
appearance that Director gives you. You'll 
enjoy the new feeling of renewed life and 
vitality it brings. But best of all you'll 
enjoy the knowledge that excess fat is 
surely disappearing every moment your 
Director is on. Temporary relief is one 
thing. A permanent reduction of fat and 
waist measurement is another. Director 
gives you both. For Director actually 
causes excess fat to be absorbed. 


How Director Works 


With every movement of your body, 
Director applies a firm but gentle pressure 
on the abdominal fat. Every time you take 
a step—every time you stand or sit down— 


every time you bend or twist or lean’ 
over—this vibrating ac- 
tion of Director reduces 
the fat at the waistline. 
This continued action 
during all your waking 
hours quickly and per- 
manently removes excess 
The “Director” will fatty deposits. Within 
give yo & waistline few weeks or months 
(the time required de- 
pending on the extent to which you are 
now overburdened with fat)—Director has 
accomplished a permanent reduction in 
a natural way without the slightest effort 
on your part. 





Compare this delightful simple method 
—this assured method—with any other 
you have ever tried or heard about. 
Compare it with drugs—with starvation 
dieting—with violent enervating exer- 
cise—with expensive bath and massage 
treatment. Director is not only by far the 
most sure and satisfactory method of 
weight reduction but the cost is so small 
as to be negligible in comparison with 
the benefits it brings. 


No Laces, Hooks ! LANDON & WARNER 
or Buttons 360 N. Michigan Ave. 

Director is woven on 

especially designed looms— 


from the finest mercerized 
web-elastic—all in one 


piece. There are no buckles, Name. 
straps, laces, hooks or 

buttons to bother with. 

Each Director is fitted to City 


individual measure, so no 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part please send 
me details of your trial offer, instructions for measuring, doc- 
tors’ endorsements and letters from users. 





Gone—that ugly bulge and you 
feel and look so much younger 


adjustment is necessary except an occasional 
taking in as the waistline grows smaller. It 
slips on easily and quickly and is delightfully 
comfortable to wear as thousands of business 
and professional men testify. It never puckers 
or gathers and always lies flat and smooth. 


TRIAL OFFER 


We have tried to give you some idea of what 
Director is and how it is warranted to reduce 
excess fat. But nothing we can say will be 
half so convincing as an actual test. So we 
invite a test on this basis. Use the coupon 
and send today for trial offer and directions 
for measuring. Wear Director for one week. 
Then, if you don’t agree with each and every 
statement we have made herein, simply re- 
turn the belt and we will refund your 
money promptly and the trial won't cost 
you a penny. We can think of no more fair 
or liberal offer than this. In fairness to your- 
self please make this test. Fill in and mail the 
coupon now. 


Dept. E-12 





Kiwanis Supplies: 
pA ny 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. : 


500 W. Adams St. CHICAGO, ILL. - 
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‘The EMERSON Hotel | 
BALTIMORE i 


Kiwanis Headquarters 

















PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wnm. H. Pattison of 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON—9I18 F St . 
Washington, D. C. Many years practice in the 

U. S. Courts and Patent Office 











Kiwanians! c 
Here Comes the Bearer of a Story 


WALLACE BRUCE 
AMSBARY 


Poet and Humorist, in his sparkling, 
entertaining talk “*Laughter and 
Life’ for luncheon meetings, Ladies’ 
Nights, special meetings 
Available Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fridays. 
Write for folder, or ask Englewood, North Central, 
Woodlawn Kiwanis clubsin Chicago-or Batavia, 
Illinois, club. 
Address: 4724 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, TH. 

















— VANCE COOKE 


* Joyful Job of 
Living,” Etc. 


Ask Buffalo, Milwau- 
kee, Cleveland, Colum- 
us, Youngstown, 
Akron and many other 
Kiwanians. 


Address 
11338 Mayfield Rd., Cleveland,O. 


American Poet 














AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


Versatile entertainer, is available 
for engagements anywhere. His new 
Book “Axel Grease for Your Funny 
bone” is packed with laughs. Sent 
pos" paid for $1.00. 

17 Kimball Hall Bidg., CHICAGO 


FREE Facts About 
Gland Failure 


© you know why many men are old at 
40, while others are young at 70? 
D you know why the prostate gland slows 
up and why it causes bladder weakness 
sciatica, pains in the back, feet and legs 
Write today for scientist's new book 
FREE, Learn just what these symptoms 
mean. Learn of a new kind of drugiess 
treatment. Learn how 100,000 men past 40 
have found quick relief without medicine. 
Learn facts of priceless value to you, 
Write now for an interesting illust rated and copyrighted 
book, ‘The Destroyer of Male Health."” Address 


W. J. KIRK 
7437 Merris Ave. Steubenville, Ohio 











Kiwanis Personalities 
(From page 46) 


Chib of> Brooklyn, New York, is~the .author 
of- the feature which is called _“Webster’s 
Special.” Mr. Webster is ‘particularly 
adapted to the job since he is proud to be 
known as a “joiner” and takes ‘a. keen’ in- 
terest in what the various organizations are 
doing. 


BY ca x 


Ottumwa, Iowa, Kiwanians are mighty 
proud to have in their membership the world’s 
champion chicken breedér—Everett ~H. 
Rucker. Professor Rucker was awarded the 
prize by the “Poultry Tribune” for the great- 
est accomplishment in poultry breeding dur- 
ing 1929 in the United States and Canada 
and in 1930 his three breeds of chickens— 
White Leghorns, White Plymouth Rocks and 
Rhode Island Reds—set even greater records 
than ever before. His world’s champion pen 
of chickens was exhibited in connection with 
the Gulf Crushing Company at the Poultry 
Show in Chicago last December. Poultry- 
men generally now have acceded leadership 
to Professor Rucker who raises hens that can 
turn out eggs like Henry Ford does automo 
biles. 

Professor Rucker also has the distinction 
of having been Chicago 
World’s Fair Committee representing his sec- 
tion of the country. 


appointed to the 


* * *# 


The medal for distinguished service pre- 
sented annually by the Kiwanis Club of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, was awarded for the year 
1930 to Captain Luther H. North, 
man, pioneer, captain of the Pawnee Scouts 
and citizen of Columbus, Nebraska, at a 
splendid program in his honor. 

George Bird Grinnell in his book “Two 
Great Scouts and Their Pawnee Battalion” 
says of Captain North—“He is today the 
greatest, as he is almost the last, of the old- 
time Scouts of America. His knowledge of 
the Indian and of th+ Indian’s 
thought is profound.” 

The medal 
Archie M. Furr of Lincoln. 
made to the Captain by Hon. 
President of the Union Pacific 
Dr. Addison E. Sheldon spoke on 
of the Nebraska Frontier.” 


In AN 


frontiers- 


ways of 


was presented by President 
A tribute 
Carl R. Gray, 
System and 
“Defenders 


was 








Charles T. Dimond, Norwalk, Conn. 

Ernest Davis, Paintsville, Ky. 

John Adams, New Liskeard, Ont. 

John B. Reynolds, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

} a en former Secretary, 
M 

Soha S. Walker, 

Northeast Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. S. T. Butler, Sullivan, Il. 

E. L. Millar, Past President, Ravenna, Ohio 

J. C. Privett, Selma, Ala. 

I. Everett Ewer, President, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Charles O. H. Laughinhouse, Raleigh, N. C. 

Thomas S. Rollins, Asheville, N. C. 

William E. Cumback, Oakland, Calif. 

J. Clyde Smith, Alliance, Ohio 


Santa Fe, 


former Vice-President, 


Tue Kiwanis MAGAZINE 


David T. Crawford, Battle Creek. Mich. 
Thomas H. Burton, Nephi; Utah- > . 


-Frank—F;~ Mathérs, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Raymond.-J. Elliot,-West Side, Chicago, Ill. 

William “A. McGonagle, ‘Duluth, Minn. « 

William. A>, Hume, Chilton, Wis: ~ ~ 

C.-W. Albert -Rochow, -Directer, -York, Pa. 

James J. Glenn, Madisonyille, Ky. 

Harry C. Rebinson, Nampa, Ida. 

Dr. ‘Louis B. Yerger, Wilmington, Del. 

William J. Tracey, Syracuse, ; 

Thomas ‘B. Johnson; Franklin, Tenn. 

H. Luther Frees, Reading, Pa: 

A. M. Dawson, Evansville, Ind. 

Edgar V. Toms, Greenfield, Ind. 

Dr. J. H.. Jenkins, Delphos, Ohio 

Walter J. Kroehnke; Chilton, Wis: 

Elmer E. Ritter, Uhrichsville, Ghio 

James W.. Hemingway, New. Haven; Conn. 

Carl Puckett, Kelso, Wash. 

Lucian M. Beall, Campbell, Calif 

Charles G. Battelle, Oakland, Calif. 

Dr. J. S. Gwaltney, San Pedro, Calif. 

W. J.. Rideout, Director, Freeport, Ill. 

J. H. Conrath, Peoria, Ill. 

Sidney S. Breese, Springfield, Ill. 

John T.- Paxton,- Rushville, Ind. 

Guy Whitehead, Lexington, Ky. 

John F. Welch, Medford, Mass. 

F. P. Botsford, Hibbing, Minn. 

W. J. Walton, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ernest Hoeppner, Hastings, Neb. 

Fenby W. Scott, Perth Amboy, N..J, 

Elmer F. Botsford, Plattsburgh, N.Y: 

H. F. Graves, Carey, Ohio 

Frank R. Lyne, Chagrin Falls, Ohio 

William C. Harrington, Cleveland, 

Perry Robison, Youngstown, Ohio 

Elwood S. Raugh, Altoona, Pa. 

G. Jeffordo McDowell, Charleston, S. C. 

William A. Anderson, Lexington, Va. 

Dr. Robert E. Petty, Director, Grafton, W. Va. 

Frank Meggitt, Brantford, Ont. 

Otis B. Williams, Wellington, Ohio 

George Keegan, Eugene, Ore. 

Lyle Kelling, Eugene, Ore. 

Warren Elsing, Exeter, Calif. 

Charles L. Carpenter, Director, 
N. Y. 

John Kirkegaard, Tracy, Minn. 

Theodore C. Lee, Madison, Minn. 


C. O. Pickard, Mebane, N. C. 


Ohio 


Syracuse, 











Official Programs 
for Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1931 


Approved by the 
International Board of Trustees 


Anniversary Week 
January 18-24 


All-Kiwanis Night 
May 4 


Canadian Citizenship Week 


(for Canadian Clubs) 


June 28-July 4 


Constitution Week 


(for United States Clubs) 


September 13-19 


Suggestions on these programs 
will be forwarded to clubs in ad- 
vance of these dates by proper 
committees. 
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/Slwanisinternational 


C0 give primacy to the human and spiritual, rather 
than to the material values of life. 
Co encourage the daily living of the Golden | \ule 
in all human relationships. 
_ 0 promote the adoption and the application of higher 
social, business, and professional standards. 
Co develop by precept and example, a more intelligent, 
aggressive. and serviceable citizenship. 

Co provide through Kiwanis (ilubs. a practical 
means to form enduring friendships,to render altru- 
istic service, and to build better communities. 
C0 co-operate in creating and maintaining that sound 
public opinion and high idealism which make possible 
the increase of righteousness, justice, patriotism and 
good will. 
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Cloth-bound........ 
Paper-bound........ 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


164 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Wall Card 


THE OBJECTS 
OF KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL 


Beautifully hand lettered 
with hand drawn border 
and printed in four colors 
—black, blue, red and 


gold. Full size 1214 x 16. 


Suitable for framing. 


Single copies ..... 25¢ each 


10 or more............. 20¢ each 


SCOSSSSSHSSSSSHOSOHSHSHSHHSHSHSHHSHHHHHOSHSHSOHOSHSOOHOOHOOHOSHOHSOSOHSHHOHOSOOOOOOOOOS 


Atlantic City Convention Proceedings 


Will help new club officers in all club administrative 


In order to maintain the completeness of their Ki- 
wanis libraries, all members should have this record 
of what happened at Atlantic City. 


It contains permanent records of those who attended, 
lists Internatienal and district officers. 


It gives every member the complete picture of the 
administration of International Headquarters. 


.... 92.00 
.... $2.00 
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ANIBNIKN 


\eoain Creates a 


New Individuality 


in Design, 


Value and Performance 


Kive Brand New Bodies 


On 


Qne Brand New Chassis 


First Sho ins 


New York Automobile Show 
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